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SENOR  DON  C'ONRADO  RIOS  OAELARDO,  MINISTER  OF  FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS  OF  CHILE.  AND  HON.  WILLIAM  MILLER  COLLIER, 
CNITED  STATES  AMBASSADOR  TO  CHILE 


This  phntOKraph  was  taken  on  board  the  steamship  Aconcagua  on  the  occasion  of  the 
return  of  the  Minister  of  Foreiftn  .Affairs  and  the  .Ambassador  from  a  trip  to 
the  northern  part  of  ('hile  shortly  before  the  resignation  of  the  latter 
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UNITED  STATES  AMBAS¬ 
SADOR  TO  CHILE  RETIRES 

Diplomats  are  people  who  come  and  go,  who  are  con¬ 
stantly  under  the  necessity  of  forming  more  or  less  inti¬ 
mately  important  attachments  in  and  to  the  countries  to 
which  they  are  accredited,  and  then,  before  too  long,  of 
breaking  them,  only  to  repeat  the  procedure  in  the  new  field 
to  which  they  are  transferred.  Even  the  doyen  of  most  distin¬ 
guished  record  and  venerable  service,  in  point  of  years,  can  hardly 
escape  this  harrowing,  if  useful  and  salutary,  experience.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  lily-encrusted  gold  lace  of  the  official  diplomatic  uni- 
fonn,  like  the  white  humous  of  the  Arab,  is  symbolic  of  that  eternal 
spirit  of  unrest  so  characteristic  of  the  wandering  sons  of  the  desert. 
Veritable  nomads,  the  most  finished  indexes  of  the  world’s  highest 
civilization,  the  modern  diplomat  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  duty  is 
transferred  from  one  extreme  of  the  earth  to  the  other.  Here  to-day, 
there  to-morrow,  he  is  the  living  channel  through  which  is  trans¬ 
mitted  the  policy  of  his  Government  and  the  visible  personification  of 
its  dignity,  wisdom,  and  power.  He  it  is  who  tirelessly  sows  the  seed 
of  international  good  will,  who  laboriously  cultivates  the  soil  from 
which  spring  the  coveted  harvests  of  increasing  international  trade 
and  prosperity,  harvests  which,  because  of  diplomatic  and  other  exi¬ 
gencies,  are  too  often  destined  to  be  reaped  by  another. 

But  among  diplomats,  as  in  every  other  profession,  there  are 
degrees,  categorical  distinctions,  and  all  manner  of  subtle  differenti¬ 
ations.  Some  there  are  who,  in  spite  of  the  apparently  inherent 
nomadic  characteristic  of  their  career,  upon  arrival  in  a  country 
proceed  at  once  to  take  finn  and  vigorous  root.  And  such  appears 
to  have  been  the  case  with  Dr.  William  Miller  Collier,  the  retiring 
United  States  ambassador  from  Chile. 
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Doctor  C'ollicr,  since  his  appointment  in  1921  hy  the  then  President 
Hardinfi,  later  conlirined  hy  President  Coolidge,  is  exceptional  in 
that  he  has  enjoyed  an  unusually  long  stay  in  Chile,  somewhat  more 
than  seven  years  having  elapstul  between  his  appointment  and  his 
recent  resignation,  a  resignation  accepted  hy  President  Coolidge  and 
Secretary  Kellogg  with  expressions  of  “sincere  appreciation  *  *  * 

of  the  high  standard  you  have  maintained  in  the  carrying  out  of  the 
mission  you  have  had  under  your  charge  during  the  last  seven  years 
when  you  have  worked  unceasingly  for  the  advancement  of  good 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  Chile.”  ' 

Hut  it  was  something  more  than  the  happy  circumstance  of  long 
sojourn  which  called  forth  from  every  class  of  society  the  exceptional 
expressions  of  esteem,  respect,  affection,  and  regret  which  marked 
Doctor  Collier’s  recent  departure  from  Chile.  To  attend  the 
departing  diplomat  with  fonnal,  ceremonious  and  even  gracious 
expressions  of  regret,  both  written  and  printed,  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  and  its  officials,  the  leading  exponents  of  the  press,  and 
individual  friends  and  admirers,  is  one  of  the  commonplaces  of 
diplomatic  experience.  But  Chile’s  farewell  to  its  “Mr.  Collier” 
was  something  much  more  than  this.  When  such  numerous  demon¬ 
strations  in  the  fonn  of  banquets,  receptions,  and  memorials  on  the 
part  of  women’s  clubs,  students’  organizations,  chambers  of  com¬ 
merce,  the  principal  social  organizations  of  men,  leading  press  arti¬ 
cles,  regardless  of  political  creed  and  color,  in  even  the  most  remote 
Chilean  towns,  and  when,  moreover,  the  organized  labor  element, 
including  more  than  200  unions  covering  every  part  of  the  Republic, 
combined  to  offer  the  retiring  ambassador  a  farewell  banquet,  it  must 
be  agreed  that  exceptional  is  not  too  strong  a  word. 

Commenting  on  the  singular  spontaneity  of  these  manifestations, 
in  which,  as  has  been  stated,  every  grade  of  society  was  represented, 
the  Minister  of  Uruguay  to  Chile,  Dr.  Eugenio  Martinez  Thedy, 
observed  that: 

Few  men  of  other  nationalities  than  ours  have  lx?en  able  to  understand  as 
Mr.  Collier  has  done,  with  so  much  clearness  of  thought,  the  peculiarities  of  our 
international  problems,  and  it  is  liecause  Ambassador  Collier  thoroughly  knows 
the  history  of  our  democracies.  He  knows  it  in  its  origin  and  in  the  different 
as|)ects  of  its  development,  in  all  that  })ertains  to  our  moral,  spiritual, 
and  economic  evolution.  He  has  informed  himself  in  detail  as  to  our  national 
characteristics.  He  knows  the  culture  of  our  men  of  thought,  the  fortitude 
and  bravery  of  our  masses — everything  which  distinguishes  the  South  American 
countries  and  makes  them  models  in  matters  of  justice  and  of  international  law. 

That  this  characteristic  was  fully  recognized  by  the  Chilean  Goveni- 
ment,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  the  members  of  his  official 

>  Extract  from  text  of  letter  dated  June  23,  1928,  fiom  the  Set  retary  of  State  to  the  Hon.  William  Miller 
Collier,  formerly  the  American  ambassador  at  Santiago,  Chile. 
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family,  and  Doctor  Collier’s  diplomatic  colleagues  is  abundantly  mani¬ 
fest  in  the  address  which  follows  of  His  Excellency  Dr.  Abelardo  Rocas, 
Ambassador  of  Brazil  to  Chile,  delivered  at  the  public  manifestation 
in  honor  of  Doctor  Collier  in  the  Municipal  Theater  of  Santiago  a 
few  hours  prior  to  the  labor  manifestation  and  banquet  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made.  It  may  he  added  that  this  address 
has  been  chosen  from  a  score  of  equally  eloquent  tributes  published  by 
the  Chilean  press.  The  text  in  full  is  as  follows; 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  There  is  a  fable  that  beneficence  and  gratitude  pre¬ 
sented  themselves  one  day  at  the  gates  of  Paradise.  Seeing  them  come  together, 
Saint  Peter  congratulated  them  upon  the  work  which,  thus  united,  they  must 
have  done  on  earth.  “No,”  they  answered,  “this  is  the  first  time  that  we  ever 
met.” 

This  just  and  splendid  homage  of  farewell  to  Ambassador  Collier  shows  us 
eloquently  that  it  is  not  alone  in  Heaven,  as  this  fable  would  have  us  believe, 
that  good  works  and  the  recognition  thereof  find  themselves  together.  VVe  see 
them  now  intimately  associated  here  in  this  meeting,  where  the  Chilean  working 
men  have  wished  to  tender  this  warm  expression  of  thanks  to  the  man  who, 
during  his  long  residence  of  seven  years  here,  has  always  known  how  to  share 
in  the  hopes  and  the  illusions,  the  joys  and  the  sorrows  of  the  great  working 
class  of  Chile.  The  representative  of  the  United  States  not  only  because  of  his 
official  position  but  because  he  is  himself  a  typical  exponent  of  the  fine  qualities 
of  his  race,  Mr.  Collier  could  not  have  been  inspired  with  any  other  sentiments 
in  his  mission  in  Chile,  considering  that  the  powerful  Republic  of  the  North  is 
par  excellence  a  country  of  workmen  and  the  one  which  has  most  contributed  in 
modern  times  to  the  strengthening  of  democracy  in  the  world. 

No  one  is  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  it  is  North  America  which  realized  the 
legacy  of  the  French  Revolution  and  crystallized  the  democratic  ideal,  imposing 
-  upon  the  world  with  magnetic  force  that  which  formerly  was  nothing  more  than 
a  mere  abstraction,  consecrating  democracy  as  a  finality  in  the  political  order  of 
the  world.  In  reality  it  has  been  North  America  which,  in  the  present  times, 
^  has  raised  the  moral  level  of  the  people,  and  which  in  the  material  domain  has 
fixed  the  standard  of  modern  life,  according  to  which  everyone  who  works  has 
a  right  to  a  certain  degree  of  happiness  and  welfare,  thus  eliminating  from  the 
earth  that  old  idea  long  extant  which  looked  at  the  world  only  through  the 
hateful  prism  of  the  poor  man  clad  in  rags  and  the  master  clothed  in  gold  and 
pomp. 

Many  and  great — too  many  and  too  great  to  make  it  possible  to  mention 
them  now — are  the  claims  to  credit  which  the  United  States  has  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  human  civilization;  but  that  which  it  has  realized  up  to  date  is  perhaps 
only  an  outline  of  that  which  it  will  do  to-morrow.  A  community  essentially 
economic,  the  highest  expression  of  modern  materialism,  there  exists,  at  the  same 
time,  diffused  through  the  soul  of  the  North  American  people  the  greatest  ideal¬ 
ism  existing  in  the  world  to-day.  Without  giving  to  politics  an  unduly  prominent 
position,  it  has  elaborated  a  constitution  which,  according  to  the  statement  of 
Gladstone,  is  the  most  notable  document  ever  produced  by  the  human  brain. 
Despite  the  fact  that  as  some  pessimists  affirm  they  have  not  incorporated  gen¬ 
eral  laws  in  the  attainment  of  science,  nor  increased  principles  in  the  domain 
of  philosophy,  it  is  in  the  thousands  of  laboratories  of  the  United  States  that 
to-day  the  greatest  number  of  scientific  investigations  are  carried  on.  With 
souls  formed  in  the  selfish  atmosphere  of  business,  it  is  nevertheless  there  that 
the  loftiest  manifestations  of  charity  and  of  human  beneficence  are  found. 
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Consorvinn  llio  austere  virtues  which  they  inherited  from  tlie  early  colonizers,  in 
no  |)laee  do  they  |)ay  a  greatei  tribute  to  the  pagan  culture  of  Mfe  than  in  the 
country  which  is  at  the  same  time  a  center  of  jniritanism  and  a  center  of  pleasure. 
We  can  from  now  on  imagine  the  immense  projection  with  which  the  United 
States,  in  tl.c  future,  when  its  different  vale.es  and  cultural  ideals  shal'  have 
found  equilibrium  amongst  themselves  and  havi>  constituted  a  harmonious  and 
integral  whole,  will  illuminate  the  march  of  humanity.  When  that  shall  have  taken 
place,  the  tradition  that  will  lx*  handed  down  through  the  centuries  that  are  to 
come  will  1k‘,  perhai)s,  as  great  as  is  that  of  the  Latin  wolf  in  the  ancient  world, 
so  that  just  as  wc,  with  i)oets  of  the  i)ast,  ask  what  antiquity  would  have  Ijcen 
without  Greece  and  without  Rome,  the  man  of  the  future  will  also  ask  what 
would  humanity  of  this  day  have  lH*en  without  the  flight  of  the  American  eagle. 

A  brilliant  manifestation  of  this  nature  to  the  illustrious  representative  of  so 
noble  a  Nation  is  something  to  which  I  could  not  be  indifferent,  and  it  was  for  me 
a  great  pleasure  to  accept  the  kind  invitation  of  the  intelligent  workingmen  of 
Chile  to  join  here  in  their  enthusiastic  applause  and  to  give  the  modest  cooi)cration 
of  my  adhesion  and  my  solidarity  in  this  meeting.  .All  of  us  South  Americans 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  United  States  because  it  is  to  her  we  owe  the 
conservation  of  our  indei)endence  when  the  im])crial  regimes  of  conquest  battled 
in  the  world.  On  the  other  hand,  I  could  not  fail  to  note  with  the  kindliest 
■satisfaction  the  s|K‘Ctacle  of  a  magniticent  public  meeting  in  which,  in  a  manner 
so  cordial  and  sincere,  two  of  the  greatest  friends  of  Ambassador  Collier  join 
hands  in  a  well  merited  triumph  which  for  me  is  a  heartfelt  motive  of  genuine  joy. 

This  great  fe.stival,  born  spontaneously  from  the  soul  of  the  Chilean  people, 
is  the  most  elocpient  demonstration  of  the  admirable  work  done  here  by  Ambas- 
■sador  Collier,  of  the  skill  and  of  the  tact  with  which  he  has  served  at  one  and  the 
same  time  the  converging  interests  of  the  two  countries;  and,  on  leaving  this 
iK'autiful  land,  he  can  say  with  pride  that  he  greatly  enriched  the  patrimony 
of  friendship  existing  between  Chile  and  the  United  States.  The  present  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Chile  which,  in  this  meeting  and  outside  of  it,  is  identified  with  the  soul 
of  the  nation,  has  also  desired  to  give  expression  to  the  fact  that,  if  Ambassador 
Ct)llicr  leaves  Santiago  to  the  sorrow  of  the  [)eople  of  Chile,  he  goes  away  no  less 
to  the  sorrow  of  the  administration.  And  it  has  therefore  associated  itself  with 
this  memorable  homage  to  him  in  the  person  of  its  illustrious  Minister  of  Foreign 
.Affairs,  that  young  man  who  onlj'  yesterday  entered  the  public  life  of  his  country 
but  who  has  already  won  well  merited  renown  in  the  international  politics  of 
America. 

It  is  .said  that  Louis  XIV',  on  naming  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  court  as  ambas¬ 
sador,  bade  him  farewell  with  these  words:  “The  only  instruction  I  give  to  you 
is  that  your  conduct  be  ab.so!utely  different  from  that  of  your  predecessor.” 
Unlike  this  monarch,  the  Government  at  Washington,  on  naming  the  successor 
to  the  present  ambassador,  may  well  recommend  that  he  be  inspired  by  the  same 
sentiments  as  Mr.  Collier  and  that  he  conserve  and  carry  on  here  his  great  work 
of  Americanism  and  of  closer  friendship  between  the  United  States  and  Chile. 
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A  MONO  the  ()0  resolutions  approved  by  the  Sixth  Pan  Ameri- 
/  \  can  Conference  held  early  this  spring  in  Habana,  Cuba, 

/  %  none  has  been  of  such  widespread  interest  and  vital 

significance  to  women  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  as  that 
by  virtue  of  which  a  Pan  American  Commission  of  Women  was 
created  “to  prepare  the  juridical  information  necessary  for  a  proper 
consideration  at  the  seventh  conference  of  the  civil  and  political 
equality  of  women.”  This  commission,  to  consist  at  the  beginning 
of  seven,  and,  eventually,  of  21  women — one  from  each  American 
Republic — came  into  actual  being  when  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  in  April  of  the  present  year  announced  the 
nationality  of  the  significant  seven :  Argentina,  Colombia,  El  Salvador, 
Haiti,  Panama,  the  United  States,  and  Venezuela,  this  selection 
being  complemented  later  by  the  appointment  by  these  Governments 
of  their  respective  commissioners.  Definite  acceptances  have  been 
received,  to  date,  from  Senorita  Clara  Gonzalez  of  Panama,  Senora 
Lucila  Luciani  de  Perez  Dfaz  of  Venezuela,  Dr.  Ernestina  Lopez  de 
Nelson '  of  Argentina,  and  Doris  Stevens  (Mrs.  Dudley  Field  Malone) 
of  the  United  States.  The  acceptance  of  the  official  appointees  from 
the  three  remaining  countries  is  expected  daily. 

Although  the  program  of  this  important  commission  can  not  be 
definitely  determined  until  its  membership  is  completed,  it  would 
seem  the  part  of  wisdom  to  begin  with  the  vexed  and  confused 
(piestion  of  the  nationality  of  women,  particularly  as  this  question 
is  one  which  will  come  before  the  World  Conference  on  the  Codifica¬ 
tion  of  International  Law,  called  by  the  League  of  Nations  to  meet 
at  The  Hague  in  1929,  a  conference  in  which  both  member  and 
nonmember  States  w'ill  take  part.  Indeed  practically  the  whole 
civilized  world  will  be  there  represented,  as  Doris  Stevens,  the  com¬ 
missioner  for  the  United  States,  has  recently  reminded  us. 

“The  subject  of  woman’s  nationality,”  she  says,  “is  in  a  completely 
chaotic  condition.  Women  are  eager  for  an  opportunity  to  correct 
some  of  the  existing  evils.  There  is  no  uniformity  in  laws  on  na¬ 
tionality.  A  woman  may  find  herself  possessed  of  several  national¬ 
ities  or  of  none!  In  some  countries  of  our  Western  Hemisphere,  a 
married  woman  takes  the  nationality  of  her  husband  in  all  cases. 
Sometimes,  as  in  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Costa  Rica,  she  loses 

>Tlie  cablegram  announcing  Sra.  <le  Nelson's  acceptance  arrived  too  late  for  more  than  this  brief 
mention.  In  a  later  issue  an  account  of  this  distinguished  educator  and  leader  will  he  given. 
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her  nationality  on  marrying  a  foreigner,  provided  that  her  husband’s 
country  gives  her  his  nationality.  In  some  countries,  as  in  Ecuador, 
she  loses  her  nationality  on  marrying  a  foreigner  only  if  she  goes  to 
her  husband’s  country  to  live  and  if  that  country  gives  her  his  na¬ 
tionality.  Also  in  Ecuador,  and  elsewhere,  after  having  lost  her 
nationality  by  marriage  with  a  foreigner,  a  woman  may  resume  it 
upon  dissolution  of  the  marriage,  if  she  so  desires.  Sometimes,  as 
in  Costa  Rica,  when  a  woman  loses  her  nationality  by  such  marriage 


DORIS  STEVENS  (MRS.  DUDLEY  FIELD  MALONE) 

RrpresentiDK  the  United  States  and  Chairman  of  the  Pan 
American  Commission  of  Women 

with  a  foreigner,  she  can  only  regain  it  by  coming  back  into  her  own 
country  as  a  foreigner,  and  being  naturalized. 

“In  some  countries  the  law  works  both  ways.  A  woman  native 
in  these  countries  who  marries  a  foreigner  takes  his  nationality;  a 
foreign  woman  who  marries  a  man  native  therein  takes  his  nation¬ 
ality.  This  is  true  of  Haiti,  for  instance.  On  the  other  hand,  there  I 
are  countries  in  which  the  law'  works  only  one  way.  Again,  as  in  I 

Guatemala,  a  woman  is  given  an  option  as  to  her  nationality.  She  | 
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may  keep  her  own  or  take  her  husband’s,  as  she  prefers,  if  she  makes 
a  definite  statement  to  this  effect  in  the  marriage  agreement. 

“In  other  countries  the  naturalization  law  for  men  is  different 
from  that  for  women.  In  Ecuador,  for  instance,  the  naturalization  of 
a  man  carries  with  it  the  naturalization  of  his  wife  and  children,  but 
the  naturalization  of  a  married  woman,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not 
carry  with  it  the  naturalization  of  her  husband  and  children.  In  some 
cases,  most  illogical  and  lamentable  of  all,  a  woman  has  no  nationality. 


SENORITA  CLARA  GONZALEZ 


Commissionor  from  Panama 

According  to  her  own  country’s  laws  she  takes  her  husband’s  nation¬ 
ality,  but  if  his  country  does  not  extend  nationality  to  her,  she  has 
no  claim  on  either  land.  There  is  no  recourse  whatever  from  such  a 
condition.  The  woman  is  beyond  the  pale  of  nationality;  cast  off 
by  her  own  country  and  not  accepted  by  her  husband’s. 

“In  the  United  States  a  woman  retains  her  nationality  upon 
marriage  with  a  foreigner  only  w’hen  he  is  himself  eligible  for  United 
States  citizenship.  In  other  words,  a  woman  may  lose  her  nation- 
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ality  upon  luarriafio;  a  man  does  not.  .Vfjain,  in  tho  Ignited  States, 
a  woman  who  niarrios  a  foroifrncr  and  livos  two  years  in  her  husband’s 
country  is  prcsviincd  to  have  lost  her  nationality,  and  to  maintain  it 
she  must  overcome  this  presumption.  If  she  lives  with  her  foreign 
husband  five  years  anywhere  outside  her  own  country,  she  is  again 
presumed  to  have  lost  her  nationality. 

“The  work  of  the  Inter  American  Commission  of  Women  will  help 
clear  up  this  tangle,  and  will  be  of  decided  assistance,  it  is  hoped,  in 
drafting  a  uniform  proposal  for  the  civilized  world.  Not  women 
alone,  but  all  governments  are  frankly  in  a  quandary  under  the 
present  system.” 

It  will  be  a  surprise  to  many  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  learn 
that  the  Latin  American  countries,  as  a  whole,  lead  the  world  in 
progressive  nationality  laws.  In  six  of  them  women  never  lose  their 
nationality  on  account  of  marriage.  These  Hispanic  American 
countries,  whose  enlightened  laws  in  this  direction  show  the  way, 
are  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Panama,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay, 
nations  which  are  worthily  upholding  the  glorious  “  Peninsular  ” 
tradition,  particularly  of  Spain,  which,  according  to  James  Brown 
Scott,  played  such  a  great  part  in  the  persons  of  her  pioneer  figures. 
Vitoria  and  Suarez,  in  the  establishment  of  international  law. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  it  is  a  particularly  happy  circumstance 
that  the  commissioner  representing  Panama,  Senorita  Clara  Gon¬ 
zalez,  has  successfully  completed  her  studies  and  received  her  degree 
from  the  school  of  law  in  the  Univei*sity  of  Panama.  Later  she  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  having  in  addition  two  years  of  legal  practice 
in  her  native  country  to  her  credit.  It  may  be  added  that  Senorita 
Gonzalez  is,  to  date,  the  only  woman  lawyer  of  Panama.  Moreover, 
in  spite  of  her  youth — she  is  still  in  the  sunny  twenties — she  founded, 
and  later  became  the  first  president  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party 
of  Panama.  It  may  be  added  that  this  gifted  young  woman  has 
been  commissioned  by  her  Government  to  follow'  carefully  all  pro¬ 
posed  feminist  legislation  in  the  United  States  and  to  study  with 
special  care  the  workings  of  juvenile  courts  and  the  conditions 
obtaining  in  women’s  prisons. 

It  is  a  no  less  happy  circumstance  that  the  commissioner  represent¬ 
ing  Venezuela,  Senora  Lucila  Luciani  de  P6rez  Diaz — at  present  in 
Washington  for  an  all  too  brief  official  visit — is  a  notable  example  of 
the  modern  doctrine  that  the  fulfillment  of  the  essential  and  funda¬ 
mental  duties  of  womanhood  is  no  bar  to  the  successful  following  of 
a  career.  A  devoted  wife  and  mother,  Senora  de  P4rez  Diaz  has  not 
only  managed  a  home  but  has  made  distinguished  contributions  to 
the  Venezuelan  press  remarkable  for  brilliance  of  style  and  clear 
thinking.  She  has,  moreover,  contributed  to  the  historical  research 
work  of  Venezuela,  in  recognition  of  which  she  received  the  coveted 
award  of  the  National  Academy  of  History. 
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The  work  of  Doris  Stevens,  the  representative  of  the  United  States, 
and  chairman  of  the  commission,  is  too  well  known  to  need  special 
mention  here.  It  would  be  indeed  difficult  to  find  one  better  quali¬ 
fied  by  inherent  and  acquired  gifts  to  assume  the  leadership  of  the 
commission  in  question.  Actually  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
International  Action  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party  and,  formerly 


.SF.N'OHA  LUCII.A  LUCIANI  DE  PEREZ  DIAZ 
The  Commissioner  representinn  Venezuela 


in  the  final  stages  of  the  great  struggle  to  obtain  the  franchise  for  the 
women  of  the  United  States,  she  has  abundantly  demonstrated  those 
rare  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which  qualify  men  and  women  for 
leadership. 

The  presence  of  such  women  as  these  on  the  Pan  American  Com¬ 
mission  of  Women  augurs  well  for  ultimate  success  in  the  new  work 
they  have  undertaken. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  LIBRARY 
OF  VENEZUELA  /.  Z 


To  trace  the  origin  of  the  National  Library  of  Venezuela  it  is 
necessary  to  go  back  to  the  year  1811,  when  Juan  German 
Roscio,  one  of  the  most  notable  and  illustrious  patriots 
among  all  those  who  figured  in  the  First  Venezuelan  Con¬ 
gress,  drew  up  with  skillful  reserve  and  presented  to  the  consideration 
of  the  republican  Government,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  a  Bill  jor 
Establishing  a  Public  Library  in  Caracas,  offering  “to  contribute  to 
its  creation  nearly  a  thousand  volumes  which  he  owns  of  select  works 
of  science  and  literature,  in  the  more  common  languages  of  Europe.” 
This  bill,  to  which  the  name  of  the  author  was  not  appended,  met  a 
favorable  reception,  hut  it  could  not  be  put  into  execution  because 
of  the  great  political  events  of  that  memorable  epoch  and  the  terrible 
struggle  then  precipitated  and  in  Venezuela  prolonged  for  more  than  a 
decade  in  the  heat  of  passion  and  the  noise  of  combat. 

Nevertheless,  the  hazards  of  that  stormy  period  did  not  prevent 
persons  of  enlightened  mind  from  increasing  their  private  libraries 
where,  among  books  of  philosophic,  religious,  and  ascetic  character, 
there  lurked  perhaps  the  Histoire  philosophique  des  deux  Indes, 
by  Ahb6  Raynal;  or  a  copy  of  that  pamphlet  “printed  on  paper, 
thick  and  firm,  in  quarto  and  with  wide  margin;  all  in  italics,”  in 
which  Narino  had  published  the  Rights  of  Man,  and  which  the 
Captain  General  of  Venezuela  had  ordered  to  be  seized  as  a  seditious 
pasquinade,  capable  of  turning  the  heads  of  foolish  people. 

The  War  of  Emancipation  over.  Greater  Colombia  divided,  and 
Venezuela  constituted  an  independent  State,  an  effort  was  made  to 
create  a  public  library,  and  for  this  purpose — as  we  are  told  by  Dr. 
Aristides  Rojas — Senor  Antonio  Leocadio  Guzman,  Minister  of  the 
Interior  in  1831,  presented  to  the  National  Congress  a  bill  reviving 
that  project.  This  hill,  according  to  the  historian  just  cited,  served 
as  basis  for  the  decree  issued  on  July  13,  1833,  by  Dr.  Andr4s  Navarte, 
then  Acting  President,  which  was,  however,  not  considered  by  the 
National  Legislature. 

In  1834  Dr.  Diego  Bautista  Urbaneja,  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
states  in  the  report  presented  by  him  to  Congress,  that  the  Govern- 
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incnt  has  appropriated  the  sum  of  1,000  pesos  for  the  acquisition  of 
various  books  indispensable  to  Congress  and  the  public  offices,  and 
asks  that,  with  the  same  object,  a  similar  sum  should  be  set  aside  for 
1835,  so  that  these  books  might  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  National 
Library. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Instruction,  created  by  E.xecutive  Decree  of 
July  17,  1838,  of  which  bureau  Vargas  and  Cajigal  were  members, 
proposed,  on  being  installed  in  part  of  the  former  convent  of  San 
Francisco,  to  assemble  the  volumes  already  purchased  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  secure  some  others,  and  organize  a  library  which,  although 
indeed  it  was  to  belong  to  the  entity  represented  by  that  Bureau, 
might  also  be  put  at  the  service  of  the  public,  with  certain  limitations. 

As  customarily  occurs,  the  praiseworthy  initiative  of  the  Bureau 
of  Instruction  served  to  stimulate  other  activities.  About  1839  the 
young  intelligentsia  of  Caracas  conceived  the  idea  of  organizing  a 
society,  with  the  exclusive  purpose  of  establishing  a  National  Library. 
To  this  end,  the  Lxceo  Venezolano  was  founded,  composed  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  personages  of  that  time,  among  whom  were  Crist6bal 
Mendoza,  Juan  Jos6  Aguerrevere,  Hilarion  Nadal,  Olegario  Meneses, 
Manuel  Ancfzar,  Aniceto  Rivera,  F4lix  Soublette,  Teofilo  and  Jos6 
Marfa  Rojas,  and  some  others  whose  names  escape  us.  This  asso¬ 
ciation  worked  so  zealously  and  indefatigably  that  Dr.  Angel  Quintero, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  wrote  these  significant  words  in  his  report 
presented  to  Congress  in  1841:  “The  Liceo  Venezolano,  a  private 
society  of  this  capital  which,  relying  on  the  patriotism  of  the  citizens, 
proposed  to  form  a  public  library,  has  obtained  very  satisfactory 
results.  The  society  has  collected  1,000  volumes  and  2,000  pesos  in 
cash,  all  of  which  it  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  Government  in 
a  communication  of  the  fourth  of  this  month.  Marked  public  bene¬ 
fits  of  this  kind  deserve  to  he  recommended  to  the  Nation  that  it 
may  appreciate  at  their  true  value  the  patriotic  efforts  of  an  asso¬ 
ciation  the  first  steps  of  which  are  signalized  by  so  important  an  act. 
It  is  now  for  the  Congress  to  make  use  of  this  assistance,  considerable 
in  itself,  cooperating  effectively  in  the  establishment  of  the  library. 
I  ask,  therefore,  that  an  amount  shall  be  designated  in  the  annual 
budget  for  the  acquisition  of  books  and  the  remuneration  of  the 
librarian  who  should  be  appointed.  If  this  idea  be  welcomed  by 
Congress,  the  Government  flatters  itself  that  within  a  short  time 
Venezuela  will  have  a  public  library.” 

In  1850  the  Government  of  General  Jos4  Tadeo  Monagas  placed 
the  library  under  the  supervision  of  the  president  of  the  University 
and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Instruction,  in  the  building  occupied  by 
the  Colegio  de  la  Indcpendencia.  For  the  first  time  a  librarian  was 
appointed  with  the  salary  of  50  pesos  a  month,  and  an  assistant  at 
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25  pesos;  but  as  Congress  had  not  allotted  any  funds  for  this  purpose 
in  the  budget,  these  employees  went  unpaid. 

In  1868  and  1869  the  Library,  which  had  already  received  various 
gifts,  among  them  books  of  Miranda,  Bolivar,  Dr.  Jos<5  Vargas  and 
other  illustrious  compatriots,  was  enriched  with  a  goodly  number  of 
volumes  purchased  by  the  Executive  from  Dr.  J.  Alvarez  de  Peralta 
and  General  Pedro  Arismendi  Brito,  as  well  as  with  various  works 
obtained  and  presented  by  Dr.  Felipe  Larrazabal. 

After  the  successful  revolution  of  1870,  Gen.  Antonio  Guzman 
Blanco  interested  himself  in  giving  a  proper  organization  to  the 
library,  of  which  Dr.  Adolfo  Ernst  was  appointed  director.  To  the 
latter  is  due  the  only  general  catalogue  published  up  to  the  present 
writing. 

About  1874  the  Constitutional  Government  of  the  Republic,  under 
the  presidency  of  Gen.  Guzman  Blanco,  issued  a  decree  ordering  the 
addition  to  the  University  library  of  those  of  the  former  Tridentine 
Seminary  and  the  closed  convents  and  of  every  book  which  was 
public  property  and  not  of  special  and  indispensable  use  in  Govern¬ 
ment  offices. 

For  many  years  the  National  Library  was  housed  in  the  rooms 
assigned  to  it  on  the  upper  floor  of  the  Central  University,  where  few 
persons  ever  penetrated;  then  it  was  moved  to  other  buildings,  which 
naturally  did  not  have  any  of  the  conditions  desirable  in  edifices  de¬ 
signed  for  library  purposes.  To  the  first  administration  of  President 
Juan  Vicente  Gomez  belongs  the  credit  of  having  provided  the  library 
with  the  edifice  which  it  now  occupies  and  which  was  erected  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  plan  awarded  first  place  in  a  prize  competition. 
Dr.  Alejandro  Chataing,  who  designed  the  building  and  supervised 
its  construction,  presented  a  report  which  serves  as  basis  for  the 
following  description; 

The  building  is  entered  by  a  vestibule  opening  just  west  of  the 
Central  University.  Above  this  vestibule  there  is  a  large  hall,  now 
used  for  national  bibliography.  Immediately  behind  the  vestibule 
is  found  tbe  reading  room,  named  in  honor  of  Andr4s  Bello,  92  feet 
long  by  50  feet  wide  and  36  feet  high,  lined  on  the  sides  and  at  the 
back  by  sections  8  feet  deep  and  18  feet  long  which  are  divided 
horizontally  by  two  floors  full  of  book  shelves.  These  same  sec¬ 
tions  are  divided  transversally  by  walls  serving  as  buttresses  and 
supporting  the  framework  of  the  ceiling.  The  surface  of  these  walls, 
toward  the  interior  of  the  hall,  is  finished  in  the  form  of  lofty  pilasters, 
between  wbich  run  iron  railings  along  tbe  two  intermediate  floors, 
while  in  the  high(*st  part  are  spaces  bounded  by  these  walls  and  by 
small  columns  and  filled  in  with  glass  windows.  Above  tbe  pilasters 
there  is  a  deep  cornice  directly  under  the  ceiling.  The  roof  is  of 
metallic  structure,  with  glass  in  the  central  portion,  and  cement  tiles 
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over  the  remainder,  while  the  middle  of  the  ceiling  is  made  of  frosted 
glass,  the  balance  being  plastered. 

The  most  important  problem  in  library  buildings  is  that  of  light, 
which  must  be  uniform  and  well  diffused  throughout  the  hall.  In 
the  present  case  the  problem  was  solved  by  following  the  same  idea 
observed  in  the  arrangement  of  the  most  modern  and  complete 
reading  rooms — those  in  the  National  Library  in  Paris  and  in  the 
Library  of  Congress  in  Washington — that  is,  a  large  section  of  glass 
in  the  middle  of  the  roof  and  beneath  it  a  ceiling  of  frosted  glass,  so 
as  to  permit  the  light  to  enter  vertically,  as  well  as  laterally  by  the 
windows  in  the  upper  part  of  the  wall.  The  latter  also  contribute  to 
the  ventilation. 

According  to  official  statistics,  the  total  value  of  the  National 
Library  building  is  324,000  bolivars  and  of  the  furniture,  63,830.75 
bolivars.  The  books  are  not  included,  because  they  have  not  been 
inventoried  and  valued. 

The  general  catalogue  not  having  been  completed,  it  is  impossible 
to  make  an  exact  statement  of  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  library. 
The  total  of  60,000  which  has  sometimes  been  given  seems  exag¬ 
gerated,  even  were  a  good  many  hooks  in  poor  condition  to  he  counted. 
However,  the  number  of  items  increases  from  day  to  day,  by  pur¬ 
chase,  by  gift,  and  by  receipt  of  national  and  foreign  periodicals, 
the  latter  deserving  especial  mention  as  being  most  in  request  by  the 
reading  public,  which  seeks  and  finds  in  them  the  pulse  of  daily  life 
in  every  nation. 

A  “MAIN  STREET”  FOR 


People  can  be  excused  for  having  dreams  of  great  projects, 
for  no  great  projects  could  ever  come  to  pass  if  some  one  did 
not  dream  of  them  beforehand.  One  of  the  most  grandiose  of 
the  dreams  that  are  being  dreamed  to-day  is  that  of  a  Pan 
American  highway  10,000  miles  long  from  Winnipeg,  Canada,  to  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires,  and  the  man  who  first  dreamt  it  and  who  has  already  got 
the  project  well  under  way  is  Mr.  J.  C.  Nicholson,  father-in-law  of 
Lieut.  E.  C.  Whitehead  who  parachuted  from  the  United  States  Army 
plane  Nev)  York  when  it  crashed  with  the  Detroit  at  El  Palomar  ^  a 
little  more  than  a  year  ago. 

'  Amrrican  H'frklg,  Buenos  Aires,  June  23,  1028. 

>  The  noted  aviation  field  in  the  suburbs  of  Buenos  Aires. 
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Althoup:h  Mr.  Nicholson’s  project  is  so  big  as  to  take  your  breath 
away  for  a  time,  it  is  nevertheless  practical.  And,  what  is  more,  it  is 
inevitable.  It  may  not  come  within  the  next  10  years  or  even  25 
years,  but  it  is  as  certain  to  come  as  it  is  certain  that  civilization  will 
advance.  The  practicability  of  the  project  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  about  one-third  of  the  highway  has  already  been  opened,  from 
Winnipeg  to  Laredo,  Tex.,  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  opened 
through  to  Mexico  City  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

“At  the  time  1  laid  out  the  International  Meridian  Highway  from 
Winnipeg  to  Mexico  City,”  says  Mr.  Nicholson,  “it  looked  as  though  it 
might  never  become  a  reality.  Most  of  it  was  by-path  and  hundreds 
of  miles  of  it  were  impassable  for  automobiles.  This  was  in  1911. 
To-<lny  it  is  United  States  Highway  No.  81  across  the  United  States, 
and  by  the  end  of  1928  it  should  be  open  clear  into  Mexico  City. 
It  is  already  open  for  quite  a  distance  beyond  Mexico  City.  Traffic 
now  amounts  to  more  than  2,500  cars  a  day  where  there  was  probably 
only  one  car  a  day  16  years  ago.  Busses  now'  operate  over  most  of 
the  mileage  between  Winnipeg  and  Laredo  and  trucks  are  very  com¬ 
mon,  especially  near  the  wholesale  cities.” 

Fonner  Governor  Allen,  of  Kansas,  writes  as  follows  in  the  Wichita 
Beacon  regarding  the  Pan  America  highway  project: 

“Such  a  highway  would  span  the  distance  between  the  North 
Temperate  Zone  and  South  Temperate  Zone  and  most  of  those  zones 
themselves.  It  would  cross  the  Torrid  Zone,  affording  the  traveler 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  journeys  ever  taken  by  man. 

“What  is,  perhaps,  of  most  importance  is  that  this  Pan  American 
highway,  which  is  to  be  evolved  from  the  Meridian  Highway,  will  do 
much  to  bring  about  that  hannonious  relationship  between  North 
and  South  America,  that  free  interchange  of  trade  and  ideas,  that 
Western  Hemisphere  solidarity  which  President  James  Monroe 
visualized  a  century  ago,  *  *  *  particularly  in  Mexico  and  the 

Central  American  Republics.  It  would  help  allay  suspicion  on  the 
part  of  the  American  Republics. 

“For  travel  is  the  great  educator.  It  is  the  best  method  of  abolish¬ 
ing  narrow'  provincialism  and  unworthy  suspicion.  And  the  free 
and  constant  visiting  back  and  forth  of  multitudes  of  people  from  the 
tw'o  continents  w'ill  further  the  w'orld  peace  movement. 

“In  one  sense  it  is  equal  in  significance  to  the  Panama  Canal, 
for  it  means  the  opening  of  a  new  era  in  communication.  Whereas 
the  canal  connected  two  great  oceans,  the  Pan  American  highway 
will  connect  two  great  continents.  The  place  where  the  highway 
crosses  the  canal  w'ould  become  the  significant  meeting  place  of 
two  huge  arteries  of  trade,  humanity,  inspiration,  understanding.” 

“If  the  great  roads  of  the  United  States  had  originally  run  north 
and  south  instead  of  east  and  w'est,  the  Civil  War  w'ould  never  have 
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been  fought,”  said  a  southern  editor  recently,  in  commending  tlie 
Meridian  Highway.  And  this  is  the  theory  upon  which  Mr.  Nicholson 
is  working. 

The  National  and  State  (lovernments  of  the  United  States  have 
associated  themselves  in  a  joint  enterprise  to  push  the  Pan-American 
highway  through  to  South  America.  The  Senate  and  the  House  have 
taken  specific  action  hy  inviting  the  nations  of  the  world  to  meet  at 
Washington  in  1930  to  discuss  the  general  question  of  good  roads,  in 
addition  to  which  the  House  of  Representatives  has  taken  a  further 
step  toward  the  realization  of  the  Pan-American  highway  project. 
Out  of  these  two  movements  is  expected  to  come  improved  highways 
in  all  the  Western  Hemisphere,  as  well  as  in  Continental  Europe 
and  the  Far  East. 

The  inter-American  highway,  which  is  likely  to  he  the  first  that  will 
actually  materialize,  is  the  objective  toward  which  a  joint  resolution 
introduced  hy  Representative  McLeod,  of  Michigan,  is  directed.  This 
joint  resolution,  somewhat  amended  when  considered  hy  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  has  been  approved  hy  the  House  and  is 
now  before  the  Senate  with  prospect  of  early  action  and  becoming  a 
law  with  the  President’s  signature.®  The  proposed  highway  is  to 
start  at  a  point  in  Canada,  to  traverse  the  United  States  and  thence 
pass  through  Mexico,  the  Central  American  states,  Panama  and  the 
republics  of  South  America. 

At  the  hearings  on  this  hill  all  speakers  supported  the  proposition 
which,  originally,  was  to  organize  a  definite  plan  and  to  do  some 
preliminary  work  upon  the  project.  The  McLeod  hill  as  actually 
|)assed  provided  that  American  Government  agencies  should  imme¬ 
diately  take  steps  toward  assembling  all  information  possible  on  the 
highway  subject  for  submission  to  the  Pan-American  Congress  on 
Highways  which  is  to  meet  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  July,  1929. 

In  his  report  favoring  the  hill.  Representative  Cole,  of  Iowa,  a 
member  of  the  House  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  said  that  the 
inter-American  highway  undoubtedly  would  be  put  on  the  agenda  of 
the  Congress  of  Highways  at  Rio  and  also  he  taken  up  for  considera¬ 
tion  at  the  Sixth  International  Association  of  Road  Congresses  which 
is  to  meet  at  Washington  in  1930.  Referring  directly  to  the  inter- 
American  highway,  Mr.  Cole’s  report  said: 

“The  construction  of  the  proposed  highway  or  highways — for  they 
will  naturally  radiate  in  several  directions,  especially  in  South 
America — may  seem  like  something  dreamed  of,  hut  without  a  doubt 
the  realization  of  this  dream,  vast  as  it  is,  will  not  be  long  deferred. 
There  is  both  Pan-American  sentiment  in  favor  of  it  and  an  economic 
demand  for  it.  *  *  * 

•  Was  signed  by  President  Cwdidge  May!,  1928.  The  original  re|)ort  was  later  translated  into  S|ianish 
and  .5,()00  eopies  distributeij  by  the  Pan  American  I'nion  among  the  Highway  Engineers  of  Latin 
-America. 
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“Not  only  will  this  hifrhway  bo  used  for  automobiles  and  motor 
trucks,  but  it  will  serve  those  who  in  the  future  will  travel  and  trans¬ 
port  matter  by  air  routes.  With  this  purpose  in  mind  the  proposed 
hifjhway  will  be  of  such  width  that  it  will  at  any  point  and  at  any 
time  afford  landings  for  airplanes  that  may  be  compelled  to  descend 
for  safety.  It  will  also  serve  as  a  marker  for  those  who  travel  by  air. 
Recently  Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  was  able  to  blaze  his  own  way 
across  these  trackless  spaces.  But  all  can  not  follow  the  guideless 
ways  that  this  venturesome  and  intrepid  young  man  pursued  on  his 
lone  flight. 

“It  is  not  impossible  to  visualize  an  air  traffic  of  vast  proportions 
in  the  not  distant  future  following  this  international  highway. 

“Attention  need  not  be  called  to  the  good  will  and  international 
unity  which  may  be  promoted  among  the  republics  of  the  two  Amer¬ 
ican  continents  by  the  projected  Pan-American  highway.  Nations 
that  are  now  separated  will  be  brought  closer  together.  Peoples  w  ho 
sometimes  misunderstand  each  other  may  be  brought  into  better 
mutual  understandings.  Along  this  highway  there  will  be  a  constant 
interchange  of  ideas  as  well  as  interchange  of  commerce.  As  an 
evidence  and  a  promoter  of  good  will  among  the  nations  affected,  the 
project  under  consideration  will  be  worth  all  that  it  costs  and  much 
more.” 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Representative  Mcljcod’s  joint  resolution 
was  based  on  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Sixth  International  Con¬ 
ference  of  American  States,  which  reads  as  follows: 

“To  recommend  to  the  Pan  American  Congress  of  Highways, 
which  will  meet  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  July  of  the  present  year 
[postponed  to  July,  1929],  the  consideration  and  adoption  of  agree¬ 
ments  that  will  be  conducive  to  the  construction  of  a  longitudinal 
communication  highway  to  traverse  the  continent,  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  and  deciding  all  questions  relative  to  studies,  route,  branch 
connections,  technical  and  economic  cooperation  of  the  different 
countries,  and  other  matters  included  in  the  determination  of  this 
problem. 

“The  Pan  American  Ihiion  is  entrusted  with  the  compilation  of 
infonnation  and  the  preparation  of  projects  which  will  serve  to  give 
effect  to  this  resolution,  submitting  this  material  in  due  time  to  the 
Pan  American  Congress  of  Highways.” 


By  James  A.  Cuneo 
Unii’ersity  of  Wigcotisin 


Banking  in  Argentina  has  a  marked  international  character, 
due  to  the  various  nationalities  represented  in  the  formation 
of  the  economic  and  social  life  of  the  country. 

The  following  rough  outline  gives  an  idea  of  the  general 
structure  of  its  banking  system. 

I.  Government-Ow'Ned  Banking  Institutions. 

A.  National  institutions. 

1.  Commercial  official  bank: 

Hank  of  the  Argentine  Nation. 

2.  Official  institution  authorized  to  issue  notes: 
Conrersion  Office. 

3.  Institutions  closely  connected  with  commercial 
banking: 

X.  The  National  Mortgage  Bank. 
y.  The  Argentine  Postal  Savings  Bank. 

B.  Provincial  (State)  banks. 

1.  Public  (capital  provided  by  respective  Provinces). 

2.  Semipublic  (half  owmed  by  Province  and  half  by 
private  shareholders). 

II.  Private  Banking  Institutions. 

A.  Commercial  domestic  banks  (with  Argentine  private 
capital). 

B.  Foreign  commercial  banks  (vinculated  to  or  branches 
of  foreign  banks). 

III.  The  Clearing  House. 


I 

NATIONAL  AND  OFFICIAL  BANKING  INSTITUTIONS 

1.  BANCO  DE  LA  NACION  ARGENTINA 

The  Bank  of  the  Argentine  Nation  was  created  in  1891  (October 
15),  following  the  panic  of  1890,  with  a  capital  of  50,000,000  paper 
pesos,  for  the  purpose  of  transacting  the  business  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  as  a  shareholders’  bank. 
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The  rights  and  privileges  whieh  had  been  eoneeded  to  the  extinet 
National  Bank  ‘  (national  funds,  judieial  deposits,  and  exemption 
from  taxes)  were  aeeorded  to  it.  Its  capital  was  divided  into  500,000 
shares  of  100  pesos  eaeh  to  he  offered  to  puhlie  suhseription. 

The  hank  was  founded  on  the  basis  of  a  debt  and  in  times  so  eritical 
that  nothing  hut  the  faith,  the  eonfidenee,  and  the  energy  of  the  then 
President  of  the  Kepuhlie,  Dr.  C’arlos  Pellegrini,  eould  have  secured 
the  triumph  of  a  law  whieh  was  bitterly  opposed  by  the  press,  the 
hanks,  and  a  great  part  of  the  trading  community. 

The  new  institution  arose  on  the  ruins  of  the  two  great  official 
hanks  (the  National  Bank  and  the  Provincial  Bank^),  and  it  had  to 
commence  operations  at  once,  without  waiting  for  the  subscription 
of  the  shares,  with  a  provisional  hoard  of  directors,  appointed  by  the 
E.xecutive,  and  a  debt  eontracted  with  the  “Caja  de  Conversion,” 
which,  on  its  side,  had  been  authorized  to  issue  the  fifty  millions 
assigned  to  the  hank  as  capital. 

In  an  atmosphere  of  hostility,  in  the  midst  of  a  crisis  which  had 
shaken  to  its  depths  Argentina’s  economic  organization,  bereft  of  pub- 
lie  eonfidenee,  without  any  save  official  elements,  hut  with  a  board  of 
directors  who  were  men  of  the  first  rank  in  the  soeial  and  commercial 
order  of  Argentina,  the  Bank  of  the  Argentine  Nation  opened  its  doors 
on  the  1st  of  December,  1891. 

The  law  laid  down  that  the  bank  should  return  to  the  Caja  de 
Conversion  the  funds  received  in  proportion  as  the  shares  issued  were 
taken  up.  The  Conversion  Office,  on  its  side,  was  to  burn  these  notes, 
crediting  the  sums  handed  over  by  the  bank  to  the  account  for  notes 
so  issued  in  advance,  until  that  aceount  should  be  entirely  closed. 

The  issue  of  shares  did  not  meet  with  success.  Of  the  total  500,000 
shares  but  56, 47(5  were  subseribed.  The  Government  ordered  a 
return  of  these  values  to  the  subscribers. 

The  bank  continued  to  work  in  a  form  which,  if  not  irregular,  was 
at  least  not  that  contemplated  by  the  terms  of  the  law  of  its  creation, 
seeing  that  it  had  not  complied  with  the  conditions  laid  down.  It 


■  In  1873  a  iircup  of  wes'.ltliy  citiiens  ()rguni7.e<1  a  natiuniil  hank,  the  (lovernnient  contrihiitinR  half  of  the 
caiiital,  and  (or  some  years  this  was  a  |>ower{ul  institution,  helpmt;  the  i!evelo|>nient  cf  .Vrgentine  industries 
such  ;is  sugiu’  in  Tuouman,  the  wine  industry  in  the  Provinces  of  Mendoza  and  San  Juan,  and  agriculture 
in  the  Province  of  Santa  Fe.  This  institution  e\perience<l  financial  difficulties  in  the  crisis  of  the  year 
Is'JO,  going  into  liquidation  .\pr.  7,  1891. 

«  “This  was  a  hank  of  issiue,  having  fiscal  privileges,  and  heciune  a  very  ixiwerful  institution.  It  was, 
ini1ee<l,  the  |>ioneer  and  founder  of  the  wealth  of  the  country,  its  u.seful  practice  lieing  to  loan  its  money  at 
low  interest,  withaS  |>er  cent  amortization  each  3  months,  to  the  farmers  and  ownersof  land,  enabling  them 
to  improve  and  develop  the  ranches.  By  such  means  did  the  principal  land  owners  of  .\rgentina  make 
their  fortunes.  This  bank  had  close  relations  with  Mes.srs.  Haring  Bros.  &  Co.,  and  became  very  imwerful, 
having  large  credits  in  London  and  controlling  the  exchimge  market  for  many  years,  nevertheless  the  finan¬ 
cial  and  imlitical  crisis  of  1890  caused  its  susiwnsion.  To-day  it  is  half  owned  by  the  Province  of  Buenos 
JUrcs  and  half  by  |>rivate  shareholders.”  The  AmtrUana,  vol.  2,  p.  217. 
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was,  therefore,  lacking  in  the  stability  which  the  importance  of  its 
development  required. 

A  law'  of  September  30,  1904,  put  an  end  to  this  ambiguous  situa¬ 
tion.  The  hank  w-as  definitely  recognized  as  a  State  bank,  the  Nation 
assuming  responsibility  for  all  its  operations.  The  capital  was  fi.xed 
at  the  fifty  millions  originally  granted  to  it,  and  the  Conversion 
Office  w’as  ordered  to  cancel  the  debt  contracted  for  this  issue,  as  well 
as  the  bond  for  500,000  shares  which  the  bank  had  given  it.  Later 
laws  provided  for  the  increase  of  the  capital  to  100,000,000  paper 
pesos.  As  by  article  20  of  the  law  of  1904  the  profits  of  the  bank  are 
to  be  applied  one-half  to  the  increase  of  capital  and  the  remainder 
converted  into  gold,  to  reserve  fund,  the  actual  capital  of  the  bank 
amounts  to  much  more  than  155,000,000  paper  pesos. 

To-day  the  Bank  of  the  Argentine  Nation  is  the  largest  and  greatest 
of  all  the  Argentine  banks. 

It  is  an  entirely  official  bank.  Although  managed  independentlj 
of  the  Government  by  directors  named  by  the  President  of  tho 
Republic  and  confirmed  by  the  National  Senate,  it  carries  on  the 
latter’s  financing.  It  can  not,  however,  loan  to  the  Government  in 
excess  of  20  per  cent  of  the  capital  of  the  bank.  It  is  allowed  to  use 
20  per  cent  of  its  resources  to  buy  on  the  market  obligations  of  the 
public  debt. 

It  runs  cash  and  deposit  departments  like  other  commercial  banks; 
it  operates  as  an  agricultural  bank,  as  an  industrial  bank,  and  as  a 
bank  of  discount.  The  Argentine  Government  guarantees  all  its 
liabilities. 

Its  characteristics  may  be  summarized  as  follow's: 

1.  Government-owned  and  controlled. 

2.  Not  a  bank  of  issue. 

3.  Does  a  general  business  with  the  public. 

4.  Is  the  bankers’  bank. 

5.  Loans  money  to  agriculturalists  and  cattle  raisers. 

6.  Renders  special  services  to  the  country’s  industries. 

7.  Renders  special  services  to  the  Government. 

Before  the  war  the  banks  worked  entirely  aloof  from  one  another 
for  lack  of  a  central  institution  to  connect  them  up.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  “Banco  de  la  Naci6n 
Argentina,’’  which  was  already  a  leading  bank,  commenced  steadily 
to  accentuate  its  role  as  principal  bank  of  the  country  and  “bankers’ 
bank.’’  Its  deposits  augmented  progressively,  and  the  war  having 
at  once  made  more  apparent  the  absence  of,  and  the  need  for,  a 
common  bond  of  contact,  the  rediscounting  law'  w'as  enacted.  This 
law'  empow'ered  the  Banco  de  la  Nacion  Argentina  to  rediscount  the 
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hills  at  the  C’aja  do  Convoi’sion.^ 

The  Banoo  do  la  Naoion  Argontina  has  ovor  215  hraiiohos  and 
afionoios  ostahlishod  throughout  tho  Ropuhlio  and  carries  roughly  40 
per  cent  of  the  total  hanking  transactions  conducted  in  the  country 
on  its  hooks. 

It  has  no  hranches  abroad. 

Capital  and  reserves  of  the  Banco  de  la  Naoion  stood  on  Deoeniher 
31,  1927,  at— 

Capital,  157,101,798  paper  pesos. 

Reserve,  27,370,198  gold  pesos. 

Its  gross  total  of  deposits  was  as  follows: 

(lold,  2,165,493  pesos  o/s.  (o/s  =  oro  sellado,  minted  gold.) 

Paper,  1,528,486,917  pesos  m/n.  (in/n  =  moneda  nacional,  or 
paper  currency). 

Cash  in  hand: 

Cold,  15,211,099  pesos  o/s. 

Paper,  315,211,157  pesos  in/n. 

Rediscounts:  649,950,891  paper  pesos. 

The  Banco  de  la  Naci6n  Argentina  is  the  only  Argentine  hank 
which  must  have  a  reserve  representing  at  least  25  per  cent  of  its 
aggregate  deposits.  There  are  no  legal  requirements  as  to  the 
metallic  reserves  of  other  hanks. 

On  account  of  its  large  dealings  in  foreign  drafts,  this  hank  controls 
the  e.xchange  market  to  a  large  e.xtent. 

CAJA  DE  CONVERSi6n  (CONVERSION  OFFICE) 

In  studying  the  Conversion  Office  one  must  distinguish  the  present 
law  of  the  conversion  of  the  fiduciary  currency  which  had  its  incep¬ 
tion  in  1899,  a  very  positive  and  successful  attempt  to  terminate  the 
condition  of  inconvertibility,  to  give  stability  to  the  currency,  and 
to  prepare  the  establishment  of  a  sane  monetary  system,  and  the  law 
of  1890  creating  the  Conversion  Office,  or  special  directorate  “inde¬ 
pendent  in  its  action,  and  uniting  the  necessary  faculties  for  the 
recovery,  administration,  and  application  of  the  elements  that  must 
be  confided  to  it  for  the  effectual  accomplishment  of  its  important 
mission,”  as  was  at  the  time  stated. 

It  is  true  that  this  body  was  to  see  the  gradual  eonversion  and 
redemption  of  paper  money,  supervise  the  strict  execution  of  all  the 

*  To  legulize  this  authorization  the  conversion  law  had  to  be  modifled  in  the  sense  of  pemiittinf^  that 
institution  to  issue  (miter  money  against  commercial  hills  of  exchange  and  without  the  corresponding 
gold  guarantee,  always  provided  that  the  proportion  of  gold  held  by  the  “Caja”  against  the  total  paper 
money  issue  did  not  fall  below  40  per  cent. 

The  Banco  de  la  Nacion  has  rediscounted  bills  from  the  negotiable  pa|ier  of  some  of  the  banks  on  fre¬ 
quent  occasions,  but  it  has  never  yet  made  use  of  the  authorization  conferre<l  upon  it  to  rediscount  such 
bills  with  the  C'aja  de  Conversion,  so  that  the  “Caja”  has  not  been  calle<l  upon  to  issue  paper  money 
without  the  corresimnding  gold  guarantee. 
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laws  relating  to  paper  money  and  oveisee  all  issues  of  the  same/ 
hnt  it  proved  a  failure  at  its  birth,  and  as  an  institution  gave  no 
results,  leading  an  almost  forgotten  existence  as  a  secondary  and 
harmless  department  of  the  public  administration  until  the  year 
1899,  when  the  law  of  monetary  conversion  was  passed.  It  was 
then  intrusted  with  two  missions  of  importance:  (1)  The  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  office  for  the  exchange  of  paper  into  gold,  and  vice  versa, 
at  the  rate  of  2.2727  paper  pesos  for  1  gold  peso,  and  (2)  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  conversion  fund,  to  which  more  or  less  important  resources 
were  assigned. 

The  scheme  of  reform  was  worked  out  on  the  following  basis: 

1.  To  immediately  fix  the  rate  at  which  the  future  conversion 

would  be  effected,  in  conformity  wdth  the  actual  and 
contemporary  value  of  the  currency. 

2.  To  form  a  large  metallic  fund  to  guarantee  this  conversion 

and  to  make  it  possible  for  money  to  become  stable 
during  this  period. 

3.  To  maintain  a  fixed  standard  by  these  two  means: 

(«)  The  creation,  in  the  Conversion  Office,  of  a  bureau 
operating  as  an  automatic  regulator,  in  conformity 
with  the  tightness  or  slackness  of  money,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  necessities  of  the  market;  thus  making 
elastic  the  paper  currency,  the  circulation  of  which 
might  increase  or  decrease,  on  account  of  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  gold  given  out  in  exchange. 

(6)  The  intervention  of  the  Bank  of  the  Argentine  Nation 
in  matters  of  international  e.xchanges. 

The  convei’sion  law  was  passed  by  Congress  on  October  31,  1899. 
The  main  provisions  of  the  law  were: 

1.  That  the  total  issue  of  paper  money  should  be  convertible 

at  the  rate  of  44  centavos  gold  for  each  100  centavos 
paper,  thus  fixing  the  minimum  official  value  of  227.27 
pesos  m/n  for  each  100  gold  pesos. 

2.  That  the  Executive  should  determine  the  time  at  which  such 

conversion  should  take  effect. 

3.  That  a  convei’sion  fund  should  be  formed  e.xclusively  for  the 

guaranty  of  the  paper  currency. 

4.  That  certain  specified  resources  should  be  appropriated  to 

the  formation  of  the  said  fund. 

5.  That  the  Caja  de  Conversion  should  be  authorized  to  issue 

the  necessary  number  of  notes  to  effect  the  exchange  of 
1  paper  peso  for  each  44  centavos  gold  deposited;  and 
also  to  return  an  equal  sum  of  gold  at  that  rate  in  e.x- 
change  for  the  paper  presented. 


*  Hanks  had  the  riKht  to  Issue  bank  notes,  under  evrtain  iirovisions.  See  Williams,  John  11.,  Arf/rtiline 
I nht national  Trade  under  Inconrertible  Paper;  IHdt>-l9(X).  Harvard  University  Press;  pp.  .M-flB. 
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The  fund  was  intended  solely  for  the  redemption  of  the  paper  cur- 
reney  issued  and  in  eireulation  prior  to  the  passaj;e  of  the  law  of 
1899 — some  295,000,000  pesos  m/n.*  All  suhsequent  issues  were  to  he 
made  as  aforementioned — by  the  new  bureau  in  exchange  for  gold 
deposited  with  it.  At  the  end  of  1927  the  paper-money  circulation 
was  1,353,092,804  pesos,  based  on  a  convemion  fund  of  466,550,375 
pesos  (gold),  a  guarantee  of  78.4  per  cent  of  the  total  fiduciary  circu¬ 
lation. 

The  law  of  1899  involved  an  acceptance  of  the  depreciation  and  a 
recognition  of  some  point  at  which  the  paper  would  he  valued  in  gold. 
“The  measure  provoked  a  storm  of  controversy  such  as  perhaps  has 
never  been  called  forth  by  any  other  proposal  or  event  in  Argentine 
history.”  * 

The  conversion  law  killed  the  fluctuating  gold  premium  of  former 
years  and  released  commerce  and  industry  from  the  state  of  uncer¬ 
tainty  and  instability  which  forms  the  worst  feature  of  a  regime  of 
debased  currency. 

Its  practical  results  were  greatly  beneficial  to  the  economic  life  of 
Argentina.  Yet  “there  is  every  reason  for  supposing  that  had 
matters  been  allowed  to  take  their  own  course  paper  money  would 
have  eventually  come  to  a  par  with  gold.”  ^  Population  has  trebled 
since  1890.  The  export  trade  has  steadily  increased.  The  great 
majority  of  years  since  1900  have  seen  a  favorable  balance  of  trade 
and  a  considerable  surplus  in  favor  of  Argentina’s  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments.  In  addition,  there  has  been  a  considerable  inflow  of  new 
capital  and  a  steady  net  inflow  of  specie. 

In  brief,  the  duties  of  the  Conversion  Office  have  relation  to  the 
receipt  of  gold  and  issuance  of  paper  money  for  its  legal  value  (44 
centavos  gold  per  peso),  or  vice  versa,  the  conversion  of  paper  into 
gold  at  the  same  rate,  the  exclusive  control  of  the  printing  and 
issuing  of  the  currency  of  the  country,  and  the  e.xchange  of  used  notes 
for  new. 

*  In  addition  to  the  gold  held  by  the  Conversion  Oflite,  the  Oovernnient  established,  as  we  have  indi¬ 
cated,  the  redemption  fund,  which  was  kept  in  the  Bank  cf  the  Argentine  Nation.  This  fund  was 
intended  to  be  increased  until  it  reached  128,000,000  pesos  geld,  the  sum  necessary  to  secure  all  the  paper 
money  outstanding  at  the  time  the  act  was  passed  in  I8W  at  the  rate  of  44  centavos  gold  for  every  |>a|)er 
peso.  A  subsequent  act  set  the  limit  of  the  redemption  fund  at  30,000,000  gold  pesos.  By  1010  the  full 
limit  set  was  attained  and  remained  at  that  figure  until  1914.  The  outbreak  of  the  European  war  forced 
the  (lovernment  to  pass  some  measures  to  meet  the  financial  situation  created  by  the  war.  On  August 
9,  1914,  the  directorate  cf  the  Bank  cf  the  .Argentine  Nation  was  authorized  to  convert  and  mobilize  the 
conversion  fund  as  it  deemed  ex|iedient.  There  remained  in  this  fund  from  1914  through  1918  the  sum 
of  10,000,000  gold  pesos.  The  other  20,000,000  gold  pesos  were  taken  to  the  Conversion  Office  and  excbangeil 
for  45,4.54,4.'i4.45  |)a|>er  (lesos. 

On  November,  1923,  the  Bank  of  the  Argentine  Nation  was  authorized  to  utilize  the  port  of  the  conver¬ 
sion  fund  then  still  not  mobilized— 10,000,000  gold  pesos— to  meet  the  services  of  the  public  debt  held 
abroad,  in  order  to  save  the  heavy  exchange  premium,  which  at  that  time  was  nearly  40  per  rent  in  favor 
of  the  United  States  dollar.  In  consequence  the  Bank  of  the  .\rgentine  Nation  utilized  5.6  million  gold 
{lesos  of  the  conversion  fund  up  to  November  23,  1923,  sc  that  the  amount  cf  this  fund  not  yet  mobilized 
has  been  reduced  to  4.4  millions  of  gold  pesos. 

•  Williams,  John  H.,  op.  cil.,  p.  157. 

’  Williams,  John  H.,  op.  cit.,  pp.  155-156. 
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THE  NATIONAL  MORTGAGE  BANK  (BANCO  HIPOTECARIO  NACIONAL) 

The  “Banco  Hipotecario  Nacional”  is  strictly  a  governmental 
institution  managed  by  a  board  of  directoi's  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  Argentine  Republic  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

This  bank  issues  national  “c4dulas”  (real-estate  mortgage  bonds, 
certificates  to  bearer),  in  lieu  of  cash,  to  borrowers  on  various  forms  of 
real  estate.  They  bear  6  per  cent  interest  and  the  Argentine  Nation 
guarantees  interest  and  amortization. 

The  bank  was  established  in  1886.  Its  purpose  was  to  bring 
together  more  effectively  lenders  of  capital  and  needy  landowners; 
and,  by  directing  foreign  and  domestic  capital  to  the  land,  to  develop 
the  agricultural  resources  of  Argentina;  to  make  the  mortgaging  of 
land  safer  and  more  attractive  to  both  parties;  to  the  landowners, 
by  offering  to  them  loans  for  long  periods  at  lower  interest  rates  than 
an  ordinary  banker  or  capitalist  would  accept,  and  redeemed  gradu¬ 
ally  by  small  periodic  payments;  to  the  lender,  by  substituting  for 
the  individual  guarantee  of  the  mortgagor,  the  guarantee  of  the  bank, 
which,  in  turn,  had  behind  it  the  guarantee  of  the  Government.* 

The  “cedillas”  find  to-day  a  ready  market  on  the  exchanges  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  The  Argentine  “cedula”  is  a  desirable  form  of 
investment  because  of  the  safeguards  placed  by  the  government 
around  the  mortgage  business,  viz:  (a)  The  Republic  does  not  recog¬ 
nize  a  secret  mortgage;  {b)  no  privileges  take  precedence  over  the 
rights  of  the  mortgage;  (c)  the  mortgage  is  signed  before  a  notary 
and  is  registered ;  (d)  the  notary  must  demand  a  certificate  stating  that 
the  property  is  free  from  incumbrances  or  debt. 

These  “cedulas”  are  free  from  all  Argentine  tax. 

They  may  not  be  issued  for  less  than  25  paper  pesos  or  for  more 
than  5,000  paper  pesos  each.  No  loan  or  series  of  loans  to  a  single 
person  or  corporation  shall  be  for  a  total  less  than  1 ,000  paper  pesos  or 
more  than  500,000  paper  pesos.  The  principal  is  paid  off  by  an 
annual  sinking  fund  of  1  per  cent.  The  “cMulas”  are  issued  in 
series  of  50,000,000  paper  pesos  each 


Series 

Inter¬ 

est 

rate 

Amor¬ 

tiza¬ 

tion 

Issued  m/n 

Paid  nlT 
m/n 

! 

Owned  by 

1  banks  m/n 

.Amount  in 
circulation 

7th . . 

Per  cent 
6 

PfT  cent' 
1 

Paper  pesoe 
50.000.000 

Paper  petos 

1  3,481,075 
3, 481, 175 

Paper  petos 
3,096, 100 
2,399,550 

Paper  pesos 
43, 422, 825 
44, 119,275 

8th . 

fi 

1 

.50,000.000 

9th . 

6 

1 

.50, 000, 000 

'  2,900,950 

2,304,650 

44,  794,  400 

lOth . 

6 

1 

50,000,000 

;  l,967,a50 

4, 139, 175 

43, 893,  775 

nth . 

6 

1 

50,000,000 

1,118,350 

2,193,950 

46, 687, 700 

i 

'  See  Williams,  John  H.,  op.  cit.,  pp.  73-78. 
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On  Docoinbor  31,  1925,  thcro  were  oiitstHiiding  some  2(5  different 
“series”  and  the  eapital  stood  at  1,500,0()0,()()()  paper  pesos,  with 
“eddulas”  in  eireulation  to  a  total  faee  value  of  1,191,437,750  paper 
pesos.®  Reserve  funds  amounted  to  139,561,957  paper  pesos. 

Conservative  valuation  of  the  properties  eharged  with  the  mort¬ 
gage  and  the  triple  guarantee  of  the  property  itself,  the  bank  reserves 
and  the  Argentine  Nation  have  made  of  the  “cddulas”  a  very  popular 
kind  of  investment  in  Argentina  as  well  as  abroad. 

NATIONAL  POSTAL  SAVINGS  BANK  (CAJA  NACIONAL  DE  AHORRO  POSTAL) 

In  September,  1914,  an  Argentine  Postal  Savings  Bank  was  created 
under  national  guaranty  and  started  operations  in  April,  1915. 

This  savings  bank  pays  only  a  4  per  cent  interest,  but  money  de¬ 
posited  in  it  is  free  from  any  legal  hindrance  up  to  the  amount  of 
5,000  paper  pesos. 

An  appreciable  number  of  its  depositors  is  made  up  of  children, 
and  it  has  in  e.xistence  close  to  2,800  school  agencies,  besides  the  1,250 
offices  of  the  postal  service.  This  is  the  first  institution  whose  only 
function  is  to  promote  saving.  The  Government  controls  the  mini¬ 
mum  and  ma.ximum  amounts  that  may  be  deposited. 

Growth  of  the  National  Postal  Savings  Bank,  1915-1924 


Year 

Numlier  of 
accounts 

Deposits 

Drawn 

Net 

1915 . 

7.5, 712 

Paper  pesos 
2,701,171 

Paper  pesos 
533,718 

Paper  pesos 

2,  167, 453 

1916 . 

81, 896 

6, 699,  794 

2.924. 126 

3, 715, 667 

1917 . 

66,712 

9. 418,  .548 

.5, 74.5, 838 

3, 672, 709 

1918 . 

70,  .560 

10,  923, 964 

6, 64.5,  760 

4,278,203 

1919 . 

107.014 

1,5, 823, 686 

10, 13.5,042 

.5, 6)88,  643 

1920 . 

84,  726 

18,  fi80, 474 

14,  223, 999 

4, 3.56,  474 

1921 . 

8:1,719 

19,  .544, 924 

15. 931, 932 

3, 612,  992 

1922 . 

110,283 

26,  442, 184 

18,  .5.5.5,  288 

7, 886),  895 

1923 . 

182,708 

37,  1.58,  248 

2r>,  294, 644 

10,  86)3, 60:i 

1924 . 

159,  a5i 

42,  .580,  132 

34, 348,  787 

8,231,344 

•  .Kccording  to  the  reiKtrt  of  the  National  Mortgage  Hank  of  .\rgentina  for  I»27,  issued  on  Uec.  31,  l!i27, 
the  cMulas  of  the  hank  outstanding  on  that  date  totaled  1,344,127,150  |ia|)er  pt  sos.  .  .  .\  newspai>er 
report  states  that  as  of  Mar.  31,  l!l2t<,  the  amount  outstanding  was  I,:i4S,:i36,425  |)aper  jtesos.— Note, 
Financial  Division  of  Pan  .\merican  I'nion. 


•  •  •  • 


By  Heloise  Brainerd 

Chirf,  Divimon  of  Education  of  the  Pan  American  Union 

EVF^X  a  very  brief  visit  to  Brazil  reveals  the  fact  that  many 
educators  there  are  interested  in  the  newer  educational 
I  movements.  All  over  Brazil,  in  fact,  there  is  a  quickened 
interest  in  educational  problems,  and  in  some  of  the  larger 
cities  interesting  e.xperiments  are  being  conducted. 

In  the  Federal  capital  there  has  been  a  general  reorganization  this 
year  of  courses  of  study  in  primary  and  normal  schools.  Among  the 
significant  changes  are  the  lengthening  of  the  normal  curriculum  by 
one  year  and  the  recpiirement  of  physical  training  in  each  year  of 
every  course.  The  normal  school,  now  temporarily  housed  in  an  old 
building,  is  soon  to  have  a  splendid  new  home.  In  Bello  Horizonte, 
also,  new  primary  and  normal  curricula  are  being  put  into  effect  this 
year,  and  a  special  four  months’  training  course  for  teachers  has  been 
instituted,  comprising  biology  and  hygiene,  educational  psychology, 
history  of  civilization  and  of  education,  teaching  methods,  and  prac¬ 
tice  teaching.  In  the  States  of  Ceara,  Pernambuco,  and  the  Federal 
District  vacation  courses  for  teachers  have  been  held  with  excellent 
results. 

The  Decroly  system  of  instruction  organized  about  “centers  of 
interest”  is  being  tried  out  in  a  few  schools  in  both  Rio  and  Bello 
Horizonte  and  appears  to  be  giving  good  results.  Some  educators 
feel,  however,  that  the  more  expensive  equipment  and  special  train¬ 
ing  for  teachers  that  are  required  are  not  justified  in  the  face  of  Brazil’s 
great  illiteracy  problem.  In  one  “Decroly”  school  visited  by  the 
writer,  fii-st-grade  children  were  beginning  to  read  after  four  months’ 
use  of  charts  containing  phrases,  which  are  successively  broken  up 
into  words,  syllables,  and  letters. 

Health  education  receives  much  attention  in  Brazil,  due  largely  to 
the  activity  of  the  national  Department  of  Health,  which  supplies 
many  posters  urging  the  necessity  of  cleanliness,  vaccination,  etc. 
Practically  every  school  visited  has  its  special  room  for  regular 
medical  and  dental  examinations,  with  a  dental  chair  and  necessary 
apparatus,  and  a  first-aid  outfit.  In  some  cases  a  school  nurse  is 
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employed  to  visit  children  who  are  absent  from  illness,  administer 
treatment  for  hookworm  disease  (which  is  very  prevalent),  and  give 
general  health  instruction.  Pupils  are  required  to  bring  daily,  with 
their  books,  their  own  towel  and  cup.  “Health  battalions”  were 
found  in  two  schools,  with  booklets  in  which  the  pupils  indicated  their 
performance  of  the  various  health  “chores.” 

Recent  school  reforms  have  been  in  the  direction  of  socializing  the 
school,  and  in  Sao  Paulo  especially  the  Government  has  urged  upon 
teachers  the  desirability  of  forming  “school  republics”  modeled  on 
the  State  government.  The  Scout  movement  for  both  hoys  and  girls 
is  popular.  A  special  project  in  character  education  is  being  tried 
out  in  two  schools  in  Rio,  using  a  Brazilian  adaptation  of  the  “Chil- 


From  dram'ing  by  Cortoe  A  Bruhnn.  Archit^cta 


THK  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  RIO  DE  JANEIRO 
.\rchitects'  (Irawing  of  the  new  Normal  School,  which  is  now  under  construction 

dren’s  Morality  Code,”  which  found  its  way  there  from  the  United 
States  via  Mexico. 

Mental  tests  have  been  used  for  some  years  in  the  Federal  District, 
and  this  year  the  primary  classes  in  the  city  of  Bello  Horizonte,  State 
of  Minas  Geraes,  are  organized  into  homogeneous  groups,  based  on  a 
combination  of  tests  and  the  teachers’  judgment.  In  one  of  the 
excellent  private  schools  in  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo  tests  are  administered 
and  a  service  of  vocational  guidance  is  maintained,  based  on  physical 
and  psychological  examinations  and  school  work,  a  cumulative  record 
of  each  pupil  being  kept. 

A  recent  entrant  into  the  university  ranks  is  the  University  of 
Minas  Geraes,  at  the  State  capital,  Bello  Horizonte.  It  was  organized 
September  7,  1927,  by  uniting  the  existing  schools  of  law,  medicine, 
engineering,  dentistry,  and  pharmacy,  to  which  will  be  added  later 
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the  school  of  agriculture.  A  tract  of  land  has  been  set  aside  for  the 
university  and  several  new  buildings  will  he  constructed.  A  stadium 
is  already  nearing  completion.  Five  hospitals  included  within  the 
limits  of  the  campus  will  provide  clinical  facilities  for  the  medical 
school. 

One  of  the  organizations  that  is  helping  to  focus  public  attention 
upon  educational  problems  and  is  seeking  their  solution  is  the  Brazilian 
Association  of  Education.  Organized  in  October,  1924,  this  associa¬ 
tion  now  has  several  hundred  members,  branches  or  affiliated  asso¬ 
ciations  in  four  States,  and  delegates  in  four  others,  the  headquarters 
being  in  Rio.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  association  and  the  influence 
it  exerts  show  that  when  a  little  group  launched  this  educational 
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A  “GROUP  SCHOOL,”  RIO  DE  JANEIRO 

A  projected  “gruix)  escolar,”  this  l>einf(  the  designation  of  Rraxilian  schools  having  more  than  18  classes 


campaign  four  years  ago  the  time  was  ripe  for  such  an  effort.  Among 
the  specific  purposes  of  the  organization  are  the  maintenance  of  a 
center  for  lectures,  an  educational  library  and  museum;  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  educational  works;  a  special  study  of  physical,  moral,  and  civic 
education,  such  agencies  as  the  radio,  the  library,  and  interschool 
correspondence,  and  the  care  of  abandoned  children;  the  permanent 
organization  in  Brazil  of  educational  statistics  and  the  collection  of 
national  and  foreign  educational  legislation;  the  organization  of 
educational  conferences  and  representation  in  international  congresses. 

The  association  works  through  14  sections,  covering  technical  and 
higher,  secondary,  primary,  vocational,  domestic,  normal,  and  artistic 
instruction;  character  education  and  civics;  physical  education  and 


THE  BENNETT  SCHOOL,  A  PRIVATE  INSTITUTION  IN  RIO  DE  JANEIRO 
Upper;  The  dormitory.  Lower:  A  domestic-economy  class 
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hygiene;  care  of  abandoned  children;  home  cooperation;  recreation 
for  children;  radio  instruction;  and  psycho-analysis.  These  sections 
are  carrying  out  such  programs  as  the  listing  of  moving  pictures  suitable 
for  children,  an  investigation  as  to  children’s  favorite  books  and  the 
preparation  of  book  lists,  the  fostering  of  parent-teacher  associations, 
and  the  drafting  of  an  outline  course  on  character  education  and 
civics.  A  general  educational  campaign  is  carried  on  by  posters  and 
through  the  press. 

In  addition  to  these  activities,  a  considerable  number  of  lecture 
courses  are  given,  open  to  the  public.  In  1926  the  Section  of  Techni¬ 
cal  and  Higher  Instruction  inaugurated  a  series  of  lectures  which 
proved  to  be  a  great  success.  The  program  for  1928  comprises  about 
90  lectures  in  16  different  courses  on  such  varied  topics  as  folklore. 


From  drowinx  by  Nerto  ft  FemondM 

ANOTHER  “GROUP  SCHOOL”  IN  THE  BRAZILIAN  CAPITAL 

Architects'  design  of  a  new  school  building  for  L.'iOO  pupils,  which  is  to  be  erected  in  a  suburb  of  Rio  de 

Janeiro 


thermodynamics,  the  philosophy  of  Bergson,  Brazilian  architecture, 
and  modern  theories  of  chemistry.  Other  sections  have  also  organized 
occasional  courses,  two  given  this  year  being  on  psychoanalysis  and 
dietetics. 

In  September,  1927,  the  association  held  its  first  national  congress 
on  education,  at  Recife,  State  of  Pernambuco,  and  plans  to  hold  one  an¬ 
nually,  as  the  Recife  meeting  awakened  great  interest.  It  has  affiliated 
with  the  International  Bureau  of  Education  at  Geneva  and  is  in  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  World  Federation  of  Education  Associations  rela¬ 
tive  to  membership  in  that  organization.  It  is  thus  rapidly  extending 
its  sphere  of  influence  and  its  helpful  outside  contacts,  and  is  unques¬ 
tionably  destined  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  forces  in  spreading  popular 
education  in  Brazil,  thus  contributing  powerfully  to  the  economic  and 
social  upbuilding  of  that  great  Republic. 

3739— 28— Bull.  9 - 3 
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( Thi>  Brriet  of  photoffraphf  fonrardrd  hy  Efpfroma  Vetazqutz  Itringas,  Chief  of  the  Library  Department, 

printed  in  the  Auguat  itsue  of  the  Bulletin  Thiy 


Court««y  of  Espormnaft  Vel4squai  BrincM 

INAUGURATION  OF  THE  LINCOLN  LIBRARY,  MEXICO  CITY 


During  the  Kood-will  flight  of  Charles  Lindbergh  to  Mexico,  the  Lincoln  Library  was  opened  with 
y>propriate  ceremonies.  U pper:  Lindbergh's  arrival  with  Ambassador  Morrow,  at  the  Library.  Ix>wer: 
'The  speakers'  table  at  the  inaugur^  exercises,  in  which  the  Minister  of  Public  Education,  Dr.  Jos^. 
Manuel  Puig  Casauranc,  Ambassador  Morrow,  Lindbergh,  and  Miss  Vel&xquez  Bringas  participated 
The  mural  paintings  by  Montenegro,  of  which  a  glimpse  is  obtained,  are  a  noteworthy  feature  of  this  library 


THE  REPUBLIC  OF  MEXICO 

Minittrf  of  Public  Education,  ifezico,  tran  unfortunately  rretufd,  too  late  for  inclunion  uilh  her  article 
will,  hoirerer,  be  included  in  reprints  of  this  article) 


CHILDREN’S  ROOM,  LIBRARY  OF  THE  MINISTRY  OF  EDUCATION 

The  walls  are  frescoed  with  scenes  depictinit  that  universal  favorite  of  childhood,  “Little  Red  Riding 
Hood.”  Several  of  Mexico's  best  known  and  most  modern  artists  have  contributed  to  the  decoration 
of  this  and  other  children's  libraries 
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THE  CERVANTES  LIBRARY,  MEXICO  CITY 
One  of  the  larger  public  libraries  opened  in  recent  years  in  the  Mexican  capital 


LIBRARY  PROGRESS  IN 


('ourtxvy  of  Kopt-nnum  Vrliaqura  Rrincmii 


TllK  CKRVANTKS  I.IHKAKV,  MKXICO  CITY 

At  the  time  of  its  opening  to  the  puhllc,  in  Ili24,  the  Cervantes  Lii>rary  included  20,000  volumes.  I'piier: 
One  of  the  reading  rooms.  Lower:  The  children's  room 
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C'ourt««y  of  Rspenuita  Vrl4aqups  Brinsaa 


TWO  OF  MEXK'O  TITY’S  LIDRARIES 

l’|i|ier:  Tbe  library  nunietl  after  the  famous  mystic  and  iMietess,  Juana  Ini's  de  la  Cruz.  I.«wer:  The 
Francisco  1.  Madero  Library 


f'uurlMiy  f>f  WUUaurs  Brincu 

I'UHLIC  UOOKSIIKIA’ES  IN  CHAI’L'LTEl’EC  PAKK,  MEXICO  CITY 

A  feature  of  the  Don  Quixote  Fountain  ia  the  laiokshelves,  one  of  which  Is  shown  at  the  left,  containing 
volumes  of  the  classics.  The  tiletl  lienches  (lepict  scenes  from  Cervantes'  masterpiece 


LIBRARY  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE.  MEXICO  CITY 


library  progress  in 
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THK  VU'KNTK  KIVA  I'ALACIO  LIBRARY 
One  of  the  smaller  hranch  lihraries  in  the  Mexican  capital 
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TYPICAL  LIDKAKIKS  IN  THE  FEDERAL  DISTRICT 
Upiwr:  The  Marla  Enri<|ueta  Library  in  Taciiha.  I^wer:  Tlie  Manuel  Jnsf  Othon  Library  in  Tacuhaya 


BIBLIOGRAPHY  AS  AID 
TO  INTERNATIONAL  UN- 


{In  view  of  the  remlulion  paused  by  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of  American 
States  by  virtue  of  which  a  commission  of  expert  bibliographers  will  convene  “prior 
to  1933”  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  continental  bibliography  “as  a  means  to 
the  promotion  of  closer  relations  of  intellectual  cooperation  between  the  American 
Republics,”  the  following  article,  by  an  internationally  minded  bibliographical 
student,  provides  a  brief  but  scholarly  review  of  the  great  existing  hibliographiesi 
together  unth  a  suggestive  glimpse  of  their  significance  as  elements  in  world  approxi¬ 
mation  and  understanding. — Editor’s  note.) 

By  Adelaide  R.  Hasse 
Brookings  School  Library,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  MONO  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  Sixth  International 
j  \  Conference  of  American  States,  sitting  at  Habana, 
y  ^  January  16-20,  1928,  was  one  the  significance  and  possi¬ 
bilities  of  which  must  inspire  both  enthusiasm  and  rever¬ 
ence  in  all  those  to  whom  the  cultural  values  of  life  are  supreme. 
Resolution  No.  12  provides  for  the  meeting  of  a  technical  commission 
of  bibliographic  experts  to  be  convened  by  the  Governing  Board  of 
the  Pan  American  Union.  No  more,  no  less.  But  it  carries  the 
implication  that  here  is  a  generous  acceptance  of  the  high  function 
of  intellectual  cooperation  among  nations.  It  is  a  unique  gesture  in 
the  world  which,  though  called  New,  embodies  ancient  cultures 
magnificent  even  in  their  fragmentary  remains.  Intellectual  co¬ 
operation  as  forecast  in  the  resolution  referred  to  presupposes  not 
only  the  existence  of  records  of  the  pageantry  of  human  expression, 
but  a  cultural  appreciation  of  those  records,  w'hich  through  the  long 
ages  of  man’s  striving  have  been  the  gift  of  one  generation  and  of 
one  people  to  another. 

It  is  in  these  records  that  the  souls  of  nations  have  been  bared, 
be  they  records  in  color  on  canvas,  in  line  of  marble  from  the  earth, 
in  tonal  harmonies,  or  in  the  various  beauties  and  majesties  of  the 
written  w’ord. 

The  concept  of  intellectual  cooperation  among  modem  peoples  is 
associated  with  a  pioneer  student  of  the  resources  of  the  Latin 
American  States,  Alexander  von  Humboldt.  Writing  to  the  Duke  of 
Sussex  in  April,  1836,  when  the  latter  was  president  of  the  Royal 
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Society,  Humboldt  proposed  international  cooperation  in  promoting 
a  knowledge  of  terrestrial  magnetism.  The  reporter  of  the  letter 
refers  to  it  as  one  which  “inaugurates  the  scientific  conspiracy  of 
nations.”  (Royal  Society  of  London.  Abstract  of  Papers,  vol.  3 
(1830/37),  pp.  418-428).  Since  that  day  the  world  has  become  well 
acquainted  with  international  cooperation.  Congresses  of  the 
sciences,  of  history,  archaeology,  the  law,  labor,  economics,  etc.,  are 
well  established,  all  of  them  providing  opportunity  for  a  better 
understanding  among  the  participating  nations. 

Not  until  1900  was  there  assembled  an  international  group  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  hook.  In  that  year  the  Congrds  International  des 
Biblioth^caires  was  held  in  Paris,  in  August,  the  20th  to  the  23d. 
After  an  interim  of  a  decade  the  Commission  Permanente  des  Congrfes 
Internationau.x  des  Archivistes  et  des  Biblioth6caires  met  in  Brussels. 
The  proceedings  of  this  latter  body,  published  in  1912,  form  a  volume 
of  over  800  pages.  The  most  recent  of  these  Congr^s  Internationaux 
de  Bibliographic  et  de  Documentation  was  held  in  1927.  The 
proceedings  of  1900  and  1910  and  subsequent  years  were  largely 
given  over  to  bibliothecal  methodology. 

Within  the  postwar  period  there  has  been  created  by  the  League 
of  Nations  an  Institute  of  Intellectual  Cooperation,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Paris  provided  by  the  Government  of  France.  Since 
1926  there  has  been  published  by  the  institute  a  Bulletin  Biblio- 
graphique  de  Documentation  Internationale  Contemporaine.  Early  in 
1928  there  was  announced  in  the  Bulletin  de  Relations  Scientifiqnes 
of  the  institute,  volume  2,  No.  1,  “une  grande  entreprise  de  cooperation 
intellectuelle.  Le  projet  d’annuaire  international  de  bibliographic 
historique.  ”  While  summarizing  this  record  of  international  biblio¬ 
graphic  activity,  there  should  not  be  overlooked  the  Institute  of 
Bibliography  at  Brussels,  which  though  dormant  at  present,  has 
behind  it  an  impressive  record  of  achievement,  and  that  splendid 
undertaking  the  International  Catalogue  oj  Scientific  Literature,  the 
demise  of  which  must  be  recorded  with  regret. 

Greatly  outranking  international  bibliographic  enterprise  in  point 
of  time  are  the  national  bibliographies.  Among  the  pre-war  European 
countries  France  has  published  a  current  record  of  books,  maps,  and 
music,  the  output  of  her  people,  in  the  Bibliographie  de  la  France, 

,  issued  weekly  since  1810.  England,  in  the  Publishers'  Circular, 
published  w'eekly  since  1837,  contributes  an  imposing  record  of  intel¬ 
lectual  production.  Similar  contributions  have  been  made  by  Italy 
in  the  Bollettino  delle  Pubblicazioni  Italiane  ricevute  per  diritto  di 
Stampa,  issued  at  first  semimonthly  and  more  recently  monthly, 
since  1886;  by  Belgium  in  Bibliographie  de  Belgique,  issued  monthly 
and  at  present  in  its  fifty-fourth  year  of  publication;  Holland,  in 
Nederlandsche  Bibliographie,  issued  monthly,  and  now  in  its  seventy- 
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second  year  of  publication,  (lermany  publishes  a  Wdchentliches 
Verzeichniss  aller  neuen  Erncheinviigen  iin  Felde  der  Litteratur,  which 
with  the  earlier  retroactive  compilations  makes  her  book  output 
traceable  to  1797.  Hungary  has  to  her  credit  a  long  file  of  the 
Revuf  Bibliographique  Uongroise.  The  United  States  has  published 
a  Catalogue  of  Copyright  Entries  since  1891.  Of  the  postwar  European 
countries  Czechoslovakia  stands  out  with  an  excellent  current  record 
of  the  printed  output  of  her  people.  The  publications  named  are 
issued  either  by  the  respective  Governments  or  by  associations  of 
bookdealers,  both,  judging  from  the  long,  unbroken  series,  finding  the 
enterprise  a  profitable  one. 

Interesting  because  of  the  more  intimate  acquaintance  they  enable 
the  student  to  acquire  with  the  intellectual  activity  of  a  people  are 
the  indexes  of  the  periodical  literature  of  a  country.  To  avoid  con¬ 
fusion  it  may  be  explained  that  these  are  distinct  from  periodical 
indexes,  such  as  the  Index  iledicus,  which  comprises  the  medical 
literature  of  the  world,  and  also  from  such  as  the  World  List  oj 
Periodicals,  recently  issued  in  England.  The  periodical  indexes  to 
which  reference  is  made  are  of  the  periodicals  published  in  some  one 
country,  and  it  wdll  readily  be  seen  that  these  offer  a  survey  of  the 
intellectual  activity,  as  has  been  remarked,  more  intimate  than  does 
a  documentation  of  books.  Of  such  periodical  indexes  reference  may 
be  made  to  the  Dansic  Tidsskrift  Index,  now  in  its  fourteenth  year, 
the  Norsk  Tidsskrift  Index,  now  in  its  ninth  year  of  publication,  and 
the  Bibliographic  der  deutschen  Zeitschriften  Litteratur,  of  which  58 
volumes  have  been  published. 

Another  phase  of  national  bibliography  has  recently  been  inaugu¬ 
rated  by  the  Government  of  Mexico.  It  is  a  novel  and  very  interest¬ 
ing  example  of  the  exploitation  of  the  major  industry  of  a  country 
through  the  medium  of  bibliography.  The  Bibliogrqfla  del  Petrdleo 
en  M^ico,  published  in  1927  by  the  Departamento  del  Petrdleo  de 
la  Secretaria  de  Industrie,  Comercio  y  Trabajo  of  Mexico,  is  a  most 
attractively  printed  small  octavo  of  169  pages  issued  as  No.  8  of 
Monograjias  BibHogrdficas  Mexicanas.  A  noteworthy  undertaking 
in  itself,  it  acquires  peculiar  significance  to  the  bibliographer  because 
of  the  official  recognition  accorded  in  the  preface  to  the  contributory 
relation  between  bibliography  and  Mexico’s  most  important  industry. 
An  earlier  example  of  constructive  bibliography  also  produced  in 
Mexico,  may — or  rather  should,  because  it  is  so  often  overlooked — 
be  cited  here.  This  is  the  chronological  analysis  in  the  Memoria  de 
Hacienda  of  1870  of  the  contents  of  not  only  finance  but  of  all  Federal 
departmental  reports,  fiscal  year  by  fiscal  year  from  the  first  year  of 
independence  to  1870.  Each  of  these  examples  of  Mexican  bibliog¬ 
raphy,  that  of  industrial  exploitation  and  that  of  administrative 
history,  are  deserving  not  only  of  continuation  in  the  land  where  they 
originated,  but  of  emulation  in  other  lands. 
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These  are,  then,  some  of  the  various  angles  of  approach  to  bibli¬ 
ography.  That  harassing  question  of  the  exact  meeds  and  bounds  of 
bibliography,  primarily  whether  or  not  it  is  correct  to  refer  to  any 
discipline  other  than  the  description  of  the  physical  properties  of 
books  as  bibliography,  remains  open.  It  is  admittedly  an  academic¬ 
ally  debatable  point  if  bibliography  is  viewed  as  having  merely  the 
status  of  methodology.  It  loses  all  foothold,  however,  if  bibliography 
is  viewed  as  having  the  status  of  a  record  of  cultural  expression, 
whether  of  the  arts,  law,  or  the  humanistic  sciences.  Viewed  from 
this  status  bibliography  bargains  with  no  argument,  but  can  proclaim 
quite  as  proudly  as  did  the  great  Latin: 

Eiegi  monumcntum  acre  pcrennius 
Regalique  situ  pijramidnm  altius, 

Quod  non  imber  edax,  non  aquilo  impotent 
Potsit  dirucre,  aut  innumerabilit 
Annorum  tcriet,  el  fuga  temporum. 

— Horace.  Conclusion  third  book  of  Odes. 

EXPLORERS  SEEK  HIS¬ 
TORIC  TREASURE  IN 
BOLIVIA  /.  •/  V  /. 

SL EKING  the  hidden  Jesuit  treasure  in  Bolivia  reputed  to  be 
cached  by  the  fathers  in  1778  and  to  he  stilt  lying  untouched 
I  despite  the  various  attempts  already  made  to  recover  it,  a 
group  of  British  explorers  have  reached  the  xVndes  country 
and  arc  now  starting  work  on  their  dangerous  venture. 

The  treasure  is  estimated  to  amount  to  the  useful  sum  of  $60,000,000 
in  United  States  money.  Sixty  million  dollars  is  bait  enough  for 
any  group  of  hardy  explorers.  The  adventure,  however,  promises 
to  provide  excitement  in  addition  to  the  hope  of  reward.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  treasure  lies  near  the  junction  of  the  River  Kato  with  the 
River  Sacambaya,  in  the  Department  of  La  Paz,  Province  of  In- 
quisivi.  The  expedition  is  equipped  with  200  tons  of  material  and 
instruments,  including  everything  necessary  for  the  undertaking,  even 
to  tractors,  electric  light  apparatus,  cranes  and  a  diving  outfit,  and 
gas  masks  to  guard  the  actual  diggers  against  the  poison  supposed  to 
be  laid  around  the  treasure.  Sixty  million  dollars  are  worth  a  little 


■  The  American  Weekly,  Buenos  .\ires,  June  9,  1928. 
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risk,  but  it  is  not  in  the  province  of  practical  business  men  to  take 
unnecessary  chances. 

At  the  bend  of  the  river  near  the  hill  or  mountain  Negro  Muerto, 
but  still  nearer  the  Caballo  Cunca,  are  the  ruins  of  the  Jesuit  monas¬ 
tery  of  Plazuela,  reputed  to  have  been  erected  in  1635,  and  finally 
abandoned  when  that  religious  order  was  banished  from  the  country 
in  1778. 

So  long  as  Spain  permitted  the  fathers  to  toil  in  peace  they 
worked  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  the  country  with  what  was 
practically  the  only  labor  then  available,  the  indigenes,  and  exported 
the  product  to  Europe.  But  as  they  became  wealthy,  they  also 
became  political,  conceiving  the  idea  of  making  their  territory  an 
independent  political  unit — a  threat  not  to  be  tolerated  by  Spain. 
As  a  result  the  order  was  ultimately  peacefully  expelled. 

The  Jesuits,  however,  receiving  long  notice  before  they  were  forced 
out  were  allowed  to  continue  mining  operations  for  a  decade  prior 
to  expulsion,  although  the  e.xport  of  gold  during  this  period  was 
prohibited.  The  fathers,  however,  believed  that  with  wealth  and 
influence  they  would  ultimately  be  able  to  remove  the  embargo, 
although  they  took  due  precautions  against  an  adverse  turn  of 
affairs. 

The  struggle  seems  to  have  been  machiavellian.  Spain  waited  for 
the  mines  to  be  well  worked,  apparently  intending  to  confiscate  the 
gold.  The  Jesuits  mined  on,  but  secreted  their  treasure  in  the  expec¬ 
tation  of  finally  getting  it  out  of  the  country.  All  they  were  allowed 
to  take,  however,  when  they  did  leave,  was  $200,000  worth  of  gold 
each,  the  residue  of  that  decade  of  work,  together  with  the  gold  and 
diamond  washings  operated  at  Santa  Cruz,  being  hidden  and  left 
behind.  This  balance,  now  waiting  to  be  unearthed,  is  said  to  in¬ 
clude  $60,000,000  in  gold  from  the  mines  “El  Carmen”  and  “Tres 
Tetilias.”  *  *  * 

One  of  the  priests,  however.  Father  Gregorio  San  Roman,  who 
suffered  expulsion  in  common  with  his  brethren,  left  a  statement 
concerning  this  treasure,  together  with  an  indication  of  its  location, 
with  his  brother,  at  that  time  Prefect  of  Callao.  This  document  was 
passed  on  by  the  latter  to  his  son  (later  president  of  Peru)  who,  it 
is  said,  himself  made  an  attempt  to  recover  the  treasure,  but  having 
misread  the  document  missed  the  great  cache.  However,  he  is 
believed  to  have  found  enough  precious  objects  in  the  vicinity  to 
recompense  him  for  his  pains. 

The  document  in  question,  now  in  the  possession  of  Dona  Corina 
San  Roman,  has  through  an  intermediary  been  copied,  the  copy  being 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  actual  explorers.  In  this  document 
Father  Gregorio  first  states  the  location  of  the  cache,  then  proceeds 
as  follows: 
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“♦  *  *  It  is  a  steep  hill,  heavily  timbered,  the  top  of  which  is  flat,  with 

long  grass  growing,  where  you  will  see,  on  the  summit,  in  the  middle  of  the 
grass  a  large  stone,  shaped  like  an  egg,  so  big  that  it  took  500  Indians  to  place 
it  there.  If  you  dig  underneath  this  stone  for  5  cordas  (about  113  feet)  you  will 
find  the  roof  of  a  large  cave,  which  took  500  Indians  2}/^  years  to  hollow  out. 
The  roof  is  24  cordas  long,  and  there  are  2  compartments  with  a  long,  narrow 
passage  leading  from  the  room  on  the  east  side  to  the  main  entrance,  200  cordas 
away. 

“On  reaching  the  door  you  must  exercise  great  care  in  opening.  The  door 
is  a  large  iron  one,  and  inside,  to  the  right,  near  the  wall,  you  will  find  an  image 
of  the  Madonna,  made  of  pure  gold,  three  feet  high,  the  eyes  of  which  are  two 
large  diamonds.  This  image  was  placed  there  for  the  good  of  mankind. 

“  If  you  proceed  along  the  i)assage  you  will  find  in  the  first  room  37  heaps  of 
gold  and  many  gold  and  silver  ornaments  and  precious  stones.  On  entering  the 
second  room  you  will  find  in  the  right-hand  corner  a  large  box  clamped  with  iron 
bars.  Inside  this  box  are  90,000  duros  reales  in  silver  money  and  30  bags  of 
gold.  Distributed  in  the  hollows  on  either  side  of  the  tunnel  and  in  the  two 
rooms  are  altogether  160  heaps  of  gold  of  which  the  vaUie  has  been  estimated 
at  60,000,000  duros  reales. 

“Great  care  must  lx;  taken  on  entering  these  rooms  as  enough  poison  to  kill 
a  regiment  of  the  King  has  been  laid  about.  The  walls  of  the  two  rooms  have 
l)een  strengthened  by  large  blocks  of  granite;  from  the  roof  down  the  distance  is 
5  cordas  more.  The  top  of  the  roof  is  portioned  off  in  three  distinct  esplanades, 
and  the  whole  has  been  well  covered  over  for  a  depth  of  5  cordas  with  earth  and 
stone.  When  you  come  to  a  place  20  feet  high,  with  a  wall  so  wide  that  2  men 
can  ride  easily  abreast,  cross  the  river,  and  you  will  find  the  monastery,  church, 
and  other  buildings.  ” 

Other  expeditions  have  tackled  the  hill  Negro  Muerto  before  but 
without  success.  Doctor  Sanders  explored  the  other  hill,  Caballo 
Cunca,  and  discovered  a  large  artificial  stone  structure,  square 
shaped,  which  appears  to  be  the  roof  of  the  cave,  and  also  a  tunnel, 
probably  a  secondary  entrance  to  the  storeroom.  This  tunnel  is 
in  the  direction  of  the  monastery  of  Plazuela.  Its  roof  is  slightly 
above  the  level  of  the  river  during  the  summer. 

Digging  was  commenced  though  it  w'as  then  late  in  the  season, 
and  the  rains  w'ere  threatening.  After  a  short  span  of  work  a  wooden 
board  with  a  crucifix  was  discovered.  This  spurred  the  excavators 
to  greater  efforts.  Four  meters  farther  into  the  tunnel  they  came 
across  a  w'all,  which  completely  blocked  the  passageway,  a  wall 
made  of  stones  piled  on  each  other,  not  cemented  or  bound.  On 
dismantling  the  wall  a  hollow'  w'as  found,  and  in  the  hollow  w'hat 
must  have  been  a  w'ooden  box  w'as  seen.  The  w'ood  crumbled  at 
a  touch,  but  inside  was  a  parchment,  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation, 
the  text  being  in  Spanish,  translated  as  follow's: 

“  You  who  reach  this  place,  withdraw.  This  place  is  dedicated  to  God 
.\lmighty,  and  a  dolorous  death  in  this  world  awaits  the  one  who  dares  to  enter, 
and  in  the  world  where  he  goes,  eternal  damnation.  The  riches  that  belong  to 
the  Lord  our  God  are  not  for  human  use.  Withdraw  and  you  will  live  in  peace, 
the  blessings  of  the  Master  will  make  your  life  sweet,  and  you  will  die  rich  in  the 
goods  of  this  world.  Obey  the  command  of  God  Almighty,  our  Master  in  life 
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and  in  death.  In  the  name  of  God  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Amen.” 

That  was  as  far  as  the  explorers  got  in  1926,  for  the  floods  make 
an  island  of  the  hill  in  question  from  December  till  April. 

Doctor  Sanders  has  stated  that  the  British  Museum  e.xperts  find 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  document  in  question, 
and  Sir  Denison  Ross,  Director  of  the  School  of  Oriental  Studies 
of  Ijondon  University,  has  pronounced  it  genuine. 

The  company  of  adventurers  have  taken  an  option  on  the  land 
involved,  and  on  all  the  land  round  about.  In  their  search  they  will 
have  the  aid  of  every  mechanical  assistance  engineering  science  can 
provide.  Before  December,  1928,  they  hope  to  have  laid  their 
hands  on  the  treasure,  paid  off  the  participants,  and  to  have  retired. 
That  is,  if  they  come  through  alive.  ♦  *  ♦ 

NOTABLE  TRIBUTE  TO 
CHILIAN  SEA  PROWESS 

By  Commander  F.  A.  Worsley 

{The  new  screen  epic  "South,”  recently  shown  in  London  by  the  writer  of  the 
following  brief  sketch,  an  epic  which  it  is  hoped  will  soon  be  exhibited  in  the  United 
States,  has,  in  combination  with  the  departure  of  Commander  Richard  Byrd,  on  a  new 
research  expedition  in  Antarctic  regions,  recalled  to  memory  one  of  the  most  heart¬ 
stirring  episodes  in  seafaring  annals,  namely,  the  Shackleton  expedition  to  the  South 
Pole  in  1916,  in  which  three  South  American  Republics,  Uruguay,  Argentina,  and 
Chili — notably  the  latter- — played  such  important  parts. — Editor’s  note.) 

IN  June,  1916,  after  making  the  800-mile  boat  journey  with  Sir 
Ernest  Shackleton  from  Elephant  Island  to  South  Georgia  to 
get  help  for  our  22  comrades,  we  came  to  Punta  Arenas,  Chile’s 
most  southerly  port,  in  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  hoping  to  find  a 
vessel  to  go  south.  All  through  that  winter  Shackleton,  Cream,  and 
I  battled  in  unprotected  vessels  through  gales  and  pack  ice  to  save 
the  marooned  men.  Shackleton  was  looked  upon  by  many  as  mad 
to  do  this,  but  his  anxiety  for  his  men  was  so  great  that  he  could  not 
rest.  During  four  months  of  strain  I  sa^v  his  hair  turn  gray  and  deep 
lines,  carved  by  care,  appear  on  his  face. 

At  Punta  Arenas  we  met  with  such  real  kindness,  help,  and  sym¬ 
pathy  from  Chileans  and  English  alike  that  our  spirits  expanded  and 
our  hopes  rose.  It  was  like  coming  into  safe  haven  after  a  hurricane. 
We  can  never  forget  the  kindness  and  hospitality  we  experienced 
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there.  The  British  residents  subscribed  £1,500,  with  which  we 
chartered  and  fitted  out  the  little  schooner  Emma  of  70  tons.  Many 
of  our  stores  were  given  to  us  by  the  Chilean  residents.  The  Chilean 
Government  generously  lent  us  the  services  of  the  lighthouse  steamer 
Yelcho,  Capt.  Luis  Pardo,  to  tow  us  one-third  of  the  way  to  Elephant 
Island.  .  .  . 


SIIACKLETON’S  LETTER  OF  THANKS 

"To  the  Qreat  Chilean  Nation,  who  have  been  the  means  of  saving  our  comrades, 

I  tender  my  most  grateful  thanks.  I  feel  the  friendship  of  100  years  will  grow 
deeper  and  stronmr  in  the  future.  Chile  and  Great  Britain  will  stand  together 
always.— E.  U.  sWkleton" 

The  Chilean  seamen  are  unsurpassed;  to  prove  this  fact  came  one 
Lieut.  Ramon  Aguirre  of  the  Chilean  Navy,  accompanied  by  his 
guitar.  I  am  sure  he  will  forgive  me  if,  after  all  these  years,  I  may 
have  slightly  misquoted  his  name,  but  his  genial  personality  is  green 
in  my  memory.  He  was  a  grand  seaman  and  a  lovable  shipmate; 
and  during  the  24  days  of  storm  and  trial  in  the  southern  ocean  he 
3739— 2S— Bull.  9 - i 
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never  lost  his  high  spirits.  He  wtis  even  a  shining  e.xample  to  us, 
for  the  names  we  called  that  little  vessel  were  not  proper  to  be  set 
down  here.  One  hundred  miles  beyond  the  point  w’here  we  cast  off 
the  Yelcho’s  towrope  we  met  the  pack  ice;  110  miles  of  heaving  ice 
separated  us  from  our  men  on  Elephant  Island.  We  nearly  lost  the 
Emma  and  ourselves  in  the  roaring,  crashing  floes,  and  three  weeks 
later  I  beat  her  into  Stanley  Harbor  against  a  w-esterly  gale.  Again 
the  Chilean  Government  came  to  our  help  by  sending  the  Yelcho  to 
tow  us  from  the  Falkland  Islands  back  to  Punta  Arenas.  Shackle- 
ton  was  then  almost  in  despair.  I  was  willing  to  try  again  in  the 
Emma,  but  Shackleton  thought  a  larger  vessel  was  necessary.  He 
had  no  available  funds.  The  British  Government  were  sending  the 
Discovery,  hut,  hampered  by  the  war,  she  was  long  in  coming.  Shack¬ 
leton  was  chafing  at  the  restrictions  being  placed  upon  him,  when  the 
Chilean  Nation  came  bravely  to  the  rescue. 

Once  more  their  Government  lent  the  Yelcho  to  Shackleton. 
Once  more  our  friends  Captain  Pardo  and  Lieutenant  Aguirre  came 
south  with  us.  We  left  Punta  Arenas  on  August  25,  1916,  cheered 
off  by  our  friends  of  both  nations  who  had  shared  our  anxiety  and 
suspense  over  the  fate  of  the  comrades  on  Elephant  Island.  Our 
Chilean  shipmates  were  eagerly  looking  forward  to  an  encounter 
under  their  own  flag,  with  the  southern  pack  ice. 

ON  SHORE  AT  USHUAIA 

We  landed  at  Ushuaia,  the  farthest-south  settlement  in  the  world, 
and  next  day,  as  the  Yelcho  filled  her  bunkers  with  coal  at  an  island 
just  north  of  Cape  Horn,  I  took  the  liberty  of  felling  one  of  the 
farthest-south  trees  in  the  world.  It  was  a  fine  tree  and  I  trust  that 
I  did  not  transgress  any  government  regulations. 

I  learned  the  Spanish  words  for  ordering  the  helm  and  engines  so 
as  to  he  prepared  for  maneuvering  through  the  ice,  which  was,  of 
course,  the  only  time  I  handled  the  vessel.  It  was  the  Yelcho's 
baptism  of  pack  ice,  and  her  captain  and  crew  were  so  keen  that  I 
am  sure  they  would  make  good  Polar  explorers. 

The  Yelcho  made  the  run  from  Cape  Horn  to  Elephant  Island  in 
two-and-a-half  days.  The  last  half  of  the  passage  was  through 
scattered  floes  in  dense  fog.  We  steered  on  until  we  sighted  the 
“white  water”  of  the  Nor-West  Breaker  spouting  through  the  fog 
so  close  that  we  had  to  jam  the  helm  hard  over  to  clear  it.  Three 
hours  later  we  had  found  the  camp  and  were  embarking  our  over¬ 
joyed  comrades.  It  was  a  happy  day  for  Shackleton  and  all  of  us, 
and  our  joy  was  shared  by  our  Chilean  shipmates.  ’  We  owed  them 
much. 

Before  leaving  Punta  Arenas,  Shackleton,  fearing  that  our  men 
might  be  starving,  told  me  to  lay  in  plenty  of  good  food  and  ample 
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A  last  view  of  Shackleton's  ship  as  the  ice  was  clo.^ing  over  her 


Courtesy  of  I>r.  Eduanlo  Asuirre  VelAsquei,  GusteniaUn  Minister  to  Costa  Riea 

MAVAN  FKSTIVAL  IN  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

During  the  spring  a  Mayan  festival  was  given  in  Exposition  Park,  Ix>s  Angeies.  The  above  iilustration  shows  a  typical  groui>,  made  up  of  American,  Mexican,  and 
Guatemaian  girls,  wearing  the  native  costumes  of  Quezaltenango  and  Totonicap;In,  Guatemaia,  who  took  a  prominent  |>art  in  the  festivities.  The  Guatemalan  con¬ 
sul,  Col.  Arturo  Kamtrez,  addressed  an  audience  of  more  than  a  thousand  fteople  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Los  Angeles  Museum  during  the  festivai 
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drink  for  tluMii  for  the  five  days  from  Elephant  Island  to  Punta 
Arenas.  This,  aided  hy  the  {generosity  of  the  citizens  of  that  kindly 
city,  I  had  done.  We  {jot  our  men  on  hoard  at  1  p.  m. — Viva  Chile!  — 
and  hy  1  a.  m.  the  follo\vin{j  mornin{;  they  had  drunk  the  ship  dry. 
.\fter  two  years’  abstention  they  deserved  some  jollification. 

It  was  on  a  Sunday  forenoon  when  the  Yelcho  steamed  into  Punta 
Arenas  with  her  joyous  human  freight.  The  {jood  inhabitants  were, 
very  properly  and  devoutly,  attendin*;  service  in  the  various  ehurches 
when  we  were  si{;hted.  Instantly  all  the  fire  hells  were  run{;,  the 
services  were  hurriedly  curtailed,  and  the  whole  population  of  Punta 
Arenas  poured  forth  to  welcome  the  wanderers  hack  to  civilization. 
It  was  really  affectin{;  to  our  men;  the  home  coming  could  hardly  have 
been  happier  in  their  own  country.  The  wild,  ragged,  bearded,  and 
unkempt  fellows  were  seized  on  by  various  of  these  most  kind-hearted 
and  hospitable  people  and  carried  off  to  he  converted  once  more  into 
civilized  objects.  That  day  the  barbers  of  Punta  Arenas  were  out 
on  the  war  path,  the  sound  of  scissoi's  was  heard  in  the  land,  and  the 
gutters  of  the  town  ran  dark  and  turgid.  After  a  week  of  the  wildest 
hospitality  we  retired  e.xhausted  to  Valparaiso,  and  the  fatigued  folk 
of  Punta  Arenas  returned  to  their  normal  state  of  peace. 

At  the  special  invitation  of  the  C’hilean  Government  the  whole 
party  was  taken  to  Val|)araiso.  Here  our  welcome  was  over¬ 
whelming.  The  little  Yelcho  steamed  between  the  lines  of  the 
Chilean  Navy.  The  order  had  been  given  to  dress  ship,  and  all 
Chilean  vessels  were  showing  the  British  ensign  with  their  own. 
Every  ship  or  small  boat  in  the  harbor  had  a  big  or  little  Chilean 
ensign  at  one  end  and  a  similar  British  ensign  at  the  other,  while 
their  occupants  waved  pennants,  one  with  “Pardo”  and  one  with 
“Shackleton”  printed  on  them.  Thirty-five  thousand  citizens 
welcomed  us  on  the  quay — indeed,  they  welcomed  us  so  heartily  that 
they  nearly  pushed  us  into  the  sea.  From  thence  to  the  Town  Hall 
was  the  most  glorious  football  scrum  I  have  ever  taken  part  in.  As 
before,  our  whole  party  was  carried  away  hy  the  hospitably  deter¬ 
mined  citizens  of  this  splendid  southern  nation,  or  hy  members  of  the 
British  community  living  there.  After  a  hectic  week  of  dinners, 
dances,  horse  races,  and  entertainments  we  departed  for  Europe  and 
the  war,  full  of  regret  at  leaving  our  new  friends,  hut  hoping  to  meet 
them  again  after  the  war. 

Sir  P>nest  Shackleton  was  fond  of  emphasizing  how  great  a  debt 
he  and  all  of  us  owed  to  the  Chilean  nation  for  its  unselfish  help  and 
generosity,  and  how  nobly,  in  a  time  of  stress  and  strain,  Chileans 
came  to  the  rescue  of  our  twenty-two  starving  comrades. 
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C'uurt4«y  of  thr  Mexican  Miniatry  of  Ivlucation 


PK'Tl'RKSyUE  MEXICAN  DANCES 


I'plier:  The  torch  dance  hy  |)u|>ils  of  the  |>rimar.v  schools  of  the  Federal  District.  This  illustrution 
gives  an  idea  of  the  colossi^  dimensions  of  the  National  Stadium.  Lower:  An  interesting  moment  in 
a  Mayan  sacrificial  dance,  as  given  in  Yucatan 
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Court«ay  of  the  Mexican  Ministry  of  Kducation 


DANCE  OF  THE  TEHUANAS 


In  a  recent  national  festival,  schoolgirls  of  the  Federal  District  presented  various  dance  flmires  inspiretl 
by  indigenous  dances  of  the  country.  The  two  illustrations  show  groups  in  the  dance  of  the  Tehuanas 
(natives  of  the  Lsthmus  of  Tehuanteiiec) 


By  Matilda  Phillips 
Chief,  Slatistical  DiH-sion,  Pan  American  Union 

OFFICIAL  statistics  of  Brazil’s  foreign  trade  for  1927  give  the 
value  of  the  imports  during  that  year  as  3,273,163,000  inil- 
reis  paper  compared  with  2,705,553,000  milreis  during  1926. 
Exports  totaled  in  1927  3,644,118,000  milreis,  against 
3,190,559,000  milreis  in  1926. 

Expresst'd  in  terms  of  United  States  currency,*  the  foreign  trade 
for  the  two  years  was; 


1 

lm|M>rts  1 

K\|Hirts 

1927 

1 

$:is7,  u:}.'),  94() 

$430,  S99,  009 

1921) . . . 

3S<),  4.52,  404 

45.5;  729;  0S4 

Tlie  leading  exports  in  1927,  with  comparative  figures  for  1926 
were : 

Leading  cxitortx  from 

lirazil 

1 

1920 

1927 

Tons 

Value 

Tons 

Value 

Coffee . . M3, 

7.51,  000 

$335,  329,  952 

M.5,  115,  000 

$304,  .555,  397 

Cacao _ 

03,  310 

14,  804,  170 

75,  543 

22,  161,  280 

Hides _ _ 

40,  .554 

11,  890,  872 

.59,  117 

1.5,  484,  923 

Yerba  mate . . 

92,  057 

16,  314,  812 

90,  092 

12,  997,  035 

HitblxT . . 

23,  2.53 

16,  408,  0.55 

20,  180 

12,  548,  303 

Tobacco.. . . 

27,  H9S 

9,  390,  944 

31,  885 

8,  352,  370 

Oil  ]>rodticiiig  seeds _ 

S7,  451 

9,  041,  708 

81,  013 

8,  224,  005 

Skins _ 

3,  7.59 

4,  712,  320 

5,  (M).5 

.5,  857,  750 

Cotton,  raw _ 

16,  6H7 

.5,  897,  728 

11,917 

4,  958,  732 

Frozen  and  chilled 

meat _ 

0,  994 

1,  325,  9.53 

32,  004 

4,  777,  935 

Cartiaitba  wax _ 

5,  70S 

3,  3.50,  378 

7,  033 

3,  743,  289 

Wool _ _ 

7,  2(K) 

0,  0.50,  421 

.5,  014 

3,  451,  578 

SiiRar . . . . 

17, 109 

1,  230,  394 

48,  461 

3,  084,  781 

Timlier  and  Itimlx'r _ 

107,  292 

3,  047,  130 

119,611 

2,  803,  420 

Manganest* . . 

319,  825 

3,  014,  340 

241,  823 

2,  509,  755 

>  Conversions  to  dollars  weie  made  at  the  average  oflicial  rates  for  the  respective  years,  i.  e.;  lU2fi,  TIOCl; 
1927,  8$4.'i7. 

>  Halts  of  132  pounds  lach. 
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Export  values  to  principal  countries  of  destination  for  1926  and 
1927  were  as  follows: 


lirazilian  cxporlx  hij  cnnnlriex  of  destindtion 


Cminliies  ! 

IU26  1 

1927 

S21S  024,  507 

$199,  102,  873 
44,  772,  259 

(Icrmanv.. _ _ _ 

:iH;  00  K  i:u  i 

France . . . 

:J9,  754,  o:i5  j 

41,  432,  541 

Argentina _ _ _ _ 

1  2S,  HS9,  015  ! 

2.5,  941,  941 

Netherlands _  _ _  _  _ 

1  2S,  104,  270 

24,  380,  898 

Italy . . . .  . . .  . 

1  24.  505,  490 

19,  737,  377 

rnited  Kingdom . .  . . . 

I  15.  925.  290 

14,  058,  803 

Ihdginm _  .  ..  _  _ _  .  _ 

10,  799,  171 

12,  007,  080 
11,  843,  444 

t'rngnav . . 

13,  130.  9S1 

Sweden _  _  _ 

11,  H02,  ;{05 

9,  302,  235 

IXmmark _ _ _ _  _ _ 

5,  195,  972 

3.  835,  284 

Spain.. . - . 

1,  0H4,  703 

3.  375,  902 

Portugal.. . . . . . 

1,  930,  S0,S 

1  1,  765,  401 

( )t  her  count  ries  . . . . 

j  IH,  401,  277 

1  18,  736,  905 

Total . . . . 

1  455,  729,  0S4 

430,  899,  609 

The  principal  items  contrihutiiif;  to  the  import  trade  in  1926  and 
1927  were: 


Lauliiig  imports  into  Brazil 


I 


1U26 


11127 


An  ioles 


Machinery,  apparatus  and  tools. 

Wheat _ _ _ _ 

Mannfaeturers  of  iron  and  steel.., 

Mannfaetnres  of  cotton _ 

('oal,  coke  and  bricpiettes _ 

Automobiles _ I 

Wheat  flour _ _ ! 

(lasolinc _ i 

Chemical  products  and  drugs....! 

('odfish _ 

Iron  and  stwl,  simply  wrought.. I 

l*a|H>r  and  mannfaetnres _ 

Cement . . . 

Kerosene _ 

Jute,  raw _ 

Fuel  oil . . . 

Pelts  and  skins _ 

Lnmlier  and  timlier. . 


Tons  1 

Viilue 

Tons 

Value 

81,  742 

$47, 

540, 

779 

1 

75,  193  $47, 

827,  480 

542,  658 

36, 

564, 

490 

595.  .537 

35, 

141,  184 

312,  484 

30, 

046, 

42l! 

325,  423! 

31, 

140,  120 

8,  804 

22, 

419, 

082 

8,  5401 

22, 

032,  280 

1,  939,  580 

17, 

549, 

3502 

214,  598! 

20, 

280,  241 

'  32,  954 

18, 

246, 

393! 

'  29,  5911 

18, 

738,  323 

221,  356 

■21, 

654, 

049 

204,  167 

17, 

399,  787 

152,  552 

11. 

612, 

769' 

201,  242! 

13, 

092,  586 

38,  441 

403, 

942. 

4.5,  231 ; 

660,  163 

36,  978 

9, 

024, 

425 

36,  088| 

7, 

871,  349 

100,  593 

6, 

303, 

670 

131,  641i 

7, 

817,  296 

53.  918 

S, 

460, 

362 

47,  721! 

7, 

448,  858 

396,  322 

6, 

344, 

665 

441,  959j 

6, 

973,  276 

91,  021 

5 

793, 

31.51 

111,  841 

6, 

792,  479 

20,  582 

6 

113, 

555; 

28,  475! 

6, 

227,  385 

217,  599 

3 

213, 

112, 

358,  427] 

6, 

034,  882 

1,  121 

4 

564, 

490 

1,  108 

4 

359,  938 

29,  862 

1 

836, 

166, 

1 

36,  302j 

2 

229,  395 

■  Xumher. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  imports  by  principal  coun¬ 
tries  of  origin  for  the  years  1926  and  1927: 


Brazilian  imporU  by  countrie/i  of  origin 


Countries 

iu2r> 

1927 

I'ltited  States . . . . 

$113,  3H4,  H02 

$111,040,  795 

United  Kingdom.. . . . . . 

73,  14H,  407 

82,  133,  854 

Argentina . . . . . . . 

3K,  0.59,  134 

46,  061,  960 

German  V _  _ 

48,  851,  306 

41,  151,  472 

Franee . . . . . 

24,  686,  044 

24,  481,  494 

Belgium.. . . . . 

16,  625,  910 

15,  8.50,  538 

Italy _ _ _ 

14,  3.54,  949 

13,  385,  242 

Poriiigal _ _ 

8,  095,  986 

7,  226,  677 

Xetlterlands . . . . . . 

4,  659,  620 

6,  781,  838 

Mexico... . . . 

4,  636,  194 

4.  938,  276 

Switzerland . . . . 

3,  9.52,  722 

4,  513,  658 

Uruguay . . . . 

3,  277.  961 

3,  616,  175 

Spain _ _ _ _ _ _ 

4,  61.3,  913 

3,  484,  333 

Norway _ _ _ _ 

2,  999,  000 

2,  682,  629 

Canada . . . . 

7,  120,  982 

492,  019 

Other  countries _ 

17,  98.5,  474 

19,  194,  986 

Total . . -  _ _ 

386,  452,  404 

387,  035,  946 

TYPES  OF  RECENT  CONSTRUCTION  IN  COLOMBIA 


NORTHERN  RAILROAD  STATION,  BOGOTA 


TYPES  OF  RECENT  CONSTRUCTION 


Courtcs>’  of  *‘E1  Grifico' 


NATIONAL  POLICE  HEADQUAKTEKS  BOGOTA 


I 


TYPKS  OF  RECENT  CONSTRCCTIOX 


f'ourtMy  of  *‘K1  (Srifiro’ 


THE  PEDAOOnirAL  INSTITUTE,  BOdOTA 


Upiier;  The  and  main  entrance  to  the  Institute.  liower:  I>etatl  of  one  end  of  the  miildmK 


TYPES  OF  RECENT  CONSTRUCTION 


Courtney  of  **R1  Orifieo** 

RAILROAD  STATIONS,  BOGOTA 
Upper:  Cundinamarca  Station.  I.,ower:  Southern  Railroad  Station 


IN  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  COLOMBIA 


Court^ay  of  “El  ClrAfico** 

NEW  MARKETS  IN  ROOOTA 

Upper:  The  Central  Market.  I.o»er:  Market  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  the  city 
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The  “dog  days,”  particularly  the  humid  variety  in  which 
Washington  excels,  would  seem  to  he  the  least  appropriate 
and  the  last  to  be  selected  for  sight-seeing.  The  fact  is,  how¬ 
ever,  that  with  the  e.xception  of  the  Easter  season  and  a 
presidential  inauguration,  duly  and  August  seem  to  he  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  months  for  visiting  the  National  Capital.  And  it  may  be  added 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  White  House  and  perhaps  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Monument,  no  building  in  Washington  makes  a  stronger  appeal 
to  the  imagination  or  lives  longer  and  more  vividly  in  the  memory 
of  the  visiting  public  than  does  the  Pan  American  Union.  Indeed, 
it  is  to  he  doubted  whether  any  other  architectural  entity  in  active 
public  service  has  ever  in  such  a  relatively  short  space  of  time 
become  the  center  of  such  a  widespread  and  constantly  growing  tra¬ 
dition  of  beauty — beauty  of  line,  of  proportion,  of  color  and  setting — 
as  has  that  symbolic  shrine  of  the  Pan  American  ideal. 

This  fact  undoubtedly  explains  why  even  in  these  recent  most 
canicular  of  “dog  days”  a  steady  stream  of  visitors,  amounting  to 
something  like  10,000  weekly,  representing  every  State  in  the  Union 
and,  in  recent  years,  practically  every  country  in  this  continent,  has 
passed  through  its  hospitable  portals.  And  the  number  of  those 
who  have  obtained  this  fleeting  but  illuminating  glimpse  of  Pan 
American  activities,  cultures,  and  ideals,  increases  year  by  year,  so 
that  it  is  quite  certain  that  when  the  few  remaining  gaps  in  the  great 
Pan  American  Highway  are  completed,  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  United  States  citizens,  men,  women,  and  children,  will  be  greatly 
predisposed  and  indeed  ready  to  take  that  long  American  trail 
southward. 


Among  the  distinguished  foreign  visitors  who  have  recently 
^  honored  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  with 
visits  were  Dr.  Jos6  Carmen  Ariza,  former  minister  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  at  Washington,  accompanied  by  the  present  incumbent.  His 
E.xcellency  Senor  Don  Angel  Morales,  and  a  few  days  later,  HisE.xcel- 
lency  the  Minister  Plenipotentiary  and  Envoy  Extraordinary  of  Argen¬ 
tina  to  the  Central  American  Republics  and  Panama,  Dr.  Ricardo 
d.  Davel,  who  was  accompanied  by  the  then  charge  d’affaires  of 
Argentina,  Dr.  Felipe  A.  Espil,  recently  appointed  minister  from 
032 
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Arf'ontina  to  Holland.  During  the  ahsoncc  of  the  director  general 
on  a  much-needed  rest,  Mr.  John  Barrett,  former  diplomat  and 
director  of  the  Ban  American  Union,  paid  his  respects  to  the  acting 
director.  Dr.  (lil  Borges,  and  also  to  the  various  heads  of  depart¬ 
ments,  where  he  is  always  welcome.  Dr.  Pedro  Yrigoyen,  a  cousin 
of  the  amhassador  of  Peru,  who  is  on  his  way  to  Paris,  also  called, 
accompanied  hy  the  Peruvian  amhassador.  Dr.  Hernan  Velarde. 
Somewhat  later  Dr.  M.  O.  Romero  Sanchez,  of  Venezuela,  stopped 
in  on  his  way  home  from  Europe;  also  Doctor  Belaunde,  distin¬ 
guished  Peruvian  historian  and  publicist,  formerly  of  the  Univei-sity 
of  San  Marcos,  now  of  the  Ihiivei-sity  of  Miami,  Florida,  on  his 
return  from  the  assembly  of  the  Institute  of  Public  Affairs,  University 
of  Virginia,  at  which  he  and  former  Amhassador  Pezet,  also  of  Peru, 
were  two  of  the  most  notable  speakers. 

*  if  * 


Among  the  many  interesting  visitors  in  the  respective  offices  of 
^  the  counselor  of  the  Union,  the  foreign  trade  advisor,  and  the 
editor  of  the  Bulletin  mav  he  mentioned: 


Dr.  max  JORDAN,  who,  representing  several  German  news¬ 
papers,  is  on  his  way  to  Mexico  and  Central  America,  where  he 
will  take  both  still  and  motion  pictures:  William  Dawson,  the  new 
consul  general,  who  will  shortly  leave  for  Mexico  City:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
L.  H.  Fremont,  who  will  spend  a  year  in  South  American  countries, 
the  former  representing  commercial  interests  and  the  latter,  a  prac¬ 
tising  attorney,  studying  the  attitude  of  women  toward  preparation 
for  legal  and  other  professions;  C.  A.  Johannsen,  representative  of 
Dillon,  Read  Co.,  New  York,  in  search  of  data  on  Latin  America  to 
be  published  by  that  firm;  David  C.  Mackie,  representing  the  Gorgas 
Memorial  Institute  of  Tropical  and  Preventive  Medicine:  Mr. 
Ihlward  L.  Glenn,  who  has  just  returned  to  his  duties  at  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission,  Washington,  after  an  absence  of  about 
a  year  as  a  member  of  the  Kemmerer  CAunmission  to  Ecuador  and 
Bolivia;  and  Mr.  Frederic  Brenckman,  Washington  representative  of 
7'he  National  Grange,  in  search  of  data  and  photographs  to  he  used 
at  an  early  date  in  the  National  Grange  Magazine. 

T^R.  WILLIAM  J.  SAMELS,  representative  of  the  National  City 
Bank  in  Colombia,  where  he  has  recently  visited  every  section 
of  the  country  in  the  interests  of  that  institution  and  to  which  he 
will  shortly  return,  informed  the  counselor,  Mr.  Franklin  Adams, 
that  three  new  branches — one  in  Bogota,  one  in  Medellin,  and  one  in 
Cali — will  soon  he  opened  by  the  National  (Mty  Bank. 
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Dr.  CUPERTINO  DEL  CAMPO,  director  of  the  Argentine 
National  Museum  of  Art,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  two 
daughters,  spent  a  week  of  August  in  Washington.  Doctor  del 
Campo,  who  is  past  president  of  the  Buenos  Aires  Rotary  Club,  at 
the  meeting  of  the  International  Rotary  held  in  Minneapolis  in 
June,  was  appointed  governor  of  the  Rotary  Clubs  for  the  region 
embracing  Brazil,  Uruguay,  Argentina,  and  Paraguay.  Doctor  del 
Campo  was  greatly  interested  in  visiting  the  i)rineipal  art  centers  of 
the  United  States,  including  the  Corcoran  and  the  National  Museum 
galleries  in  Washington.  With  his  family,  he  sailed  for  Buenos 
Aires,  August  25,  where  the  Bulletin  wilt  hope  to  learn  his  attitude 
toward  the  possibilities  of  closer  Pan  American  appro.ximation  in 
museum  work  in  general. 

The  counselor’s  department,  which  has  entire  charge  of  all  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  increasingly  popular  radio  concerts  of  Pan 
American  music,  has  practically  completed  the  program  and  other 
multiple  preparations  for  the  forty-second  concert  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Pan  American  Union  on  the  beautiful  Esplanade 
overlooking  its  own  park  grounds  and  the  lily  pool,  September  8, 
1928.  The  program  will  be  executed  by  the  United  States  Navy 
Band  assisted  by  two  Latin  American  artists:  Rac|uel  Nieto,  the 
noted  Mexican  soprano,  and  Nilo  Men^ndez,  the  equally  w'ell  known 
Cuban  pianist,  while  Alberto  Galimany,  leader  of  the  National  Band 
of  Panama  and  well-known  composer,  who  will  reach  New'  York 
early  in  September  for  a  brief  visit  to  Washington,  w’ill  conduct 
several  numbers  in  the  program  mentioned,  including  one  of  his 
Own  compositions.  It  may  he  added  that  Senor  Galimany,  who  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  talented  of  Latin  American  band  leaders 
and  whose  fame  as  a  composer  is  as  w'ell  established  in  Europe  as 
in  the  American  republics,  w'ill  also  act  as  conductor  in  the  rendition 
of  his  compositions  by  the  United  States  Army  Band  in  concerts  to  be 
given  in  the  park  of  the  United  States  Capitol  and  at  the  Sylvan 
Theater. 

*  *  * 

IN  spite  of  the  heat  and  vacation  absences,  the  statistical  division 
of  the  Union  is  well  abreast  of  its  important  and  never-ending 
task  of  preparing,  for  publication  in  the  Bulletin  and  other  official 
distribution,  the  annual  statistical  tables,  complete,  covering  the  for¬ 
eign  trades  of  the  Latin  American  Republics,  both  as  to  exports  and 
imports,  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  report  of  Brazil  for  the 
year  1927  appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  to  he  closely  followed  by 
those  for  Nicaragua,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Uruguay  for  1927, 
w'hile  that  of  Venezuela  for  1926  will,  it  is  hoped,  he  completed 
some  time  in  September. 
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At  the  request  of  the  American  Milk  Products  Corporation  of  New 
York,  the  statistical  division  of  the  Pan  American  Union  recently 
compiled  and  furnished  statistics  showing;  the  importation  of  con¬ 
densed  milk  for  a  given  period  of  years  into  Bolivia,  Brazil,  and 
Central  America  by  countries  of  origin  and  ports  of  entry.  This  is 
but  one  of  the  many  kinds  of  statistical  information  constantly 
riHiuested  from,  and  furnished  by,  this  division. 

*  * 

The  members  of  the  educational  division  are  busily  engaged  in 
“carrying  on”  during  the  absence  of  their  chief.  Miss  Heloise 
Brainerd,  who  is  at  present  somewhere  in  South  America,  where  she 
is  making  an  e.xtended  visit  in  the  interests  of  greater  Pan  American 
educational  appro.ximation,  particularly  in  the  direction  of  increased 
inter-American  scholarships  and  a  wider  exchange  of  professors  and 
students.  Miss  Brainerd  writes  that  she  has  been  very  well  received 
in  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  Paraguay,  where  the  respective  departments 
of  education  and  other  friendly  entities  have  been  cordially  helpful 
in  cooperating  in  every  possible  way  in  the  carrying  out  of  her  pro¬ 
gram.  Argentina,  Chile,  Peru,  and  Ecuador  and  possibly  Colombia 
are  also  included  in  Miss  Brainerd’s  itinerary. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Reynolds,  the  former  terminal  passenger 
agent  of  the  Panama  Railroad  Co.,  the  latter  a  resident  for  more  than 
20  years  in  Panama,  where  she  is  vice  president  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Inter-American  Committee  of  Women,  called  recently 
on  their  way  home  from  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  where  Mrs.  Reynolds  had 
attended  the  meeting  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs. 

*  *  * 

One  of  the  busiest  sections  of  the  Union  during  the  month  just 
closed  was  the  financial  division — a  title  which,  like  one  or  two  others, 
appears  to  need  amplification  in  order  to  be  sufficiently  elastic  to 
at  least  suggest  the  great  bulk  of  extremely  important  work  now 
being  organized  in  that  division.  During  the  last  two  months — to 
name  but  a  few  of  the  activities  completed  or  on  the  way  to  comple¬ 
tion — the  following  official  publications  were  assembled  and  duly 
distributed,  together  with  the  related  correspondence: 

The  program  and  regulations  of  the  Second  Pan  American  Congress 
of  Highways,  as  formulated  by  the  organizing  committee  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  with  each  of  which  was  included  the  pamphlet  on  the  Inter- 
American  Highway — the  projected  Main  Street  of  the  Americas — 
containing  the  hearings  before  the  United  States  Congressional 
Committee,  translated  into  Spanish  in  the  Pan  American  Union; 
certified  copies,  Spanish  vereion,  of  the  Convention  of  Private  Inter¬ 
national  Law  adopted  at  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of 
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American  States,  already  ratified  by  Cuba,  one  copy  of  which  in 
each  of  the  four  ofiicial  lanjjuajres  has  been  sent  to  each  of  the  sifinatory 
States  for  ratification;  copies  of  a  very  special  article  by  Dr.  Koscoe  K. 
Hill,  on  the  Nicarajiuan  System  of  Highways,  were  dispatched  to  the 
highway  engineers  in  each  of  the  Latin  American  countries;  and, 
finally,  the  sumptuous  publication  containing  the  history  and  ex¬ 
plaining  the  conditions  of  the  Columbus  Memorial  Lighthouse 
Architectural  Competition,  published  in  English,  Spanish,  and 
French,  is  being  dispatched  to  the  competitors  already  registered, 
the  number  of  which  to  date  is  just  under  1,000.  It  may  be  added 
that  it  is  this  division  of  the  Union  which  is  now  responsible  for  all 
correspondence  and  related  details  incidental  to  this  competition. 

*  *  * 

The  Editor  is  glad  to  record  here  the  successful  establishment  of 
the  latest  “Oficina”  to  he  installed  in  the  Pan  American  Union: 
the  Division  of  Agricultural  Cooperation,  which  has  come  into  being 
by  virtue  of  the  corresponding  resolution  approved  by  the  Sixth  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  American  States.  This  new  division — one  of 
the  most  important  and  fruitful  in  the  whole  range  of  Pan  American 
Union  activities — has  been  placed  in  the  immediate  charge  (under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  W.  A.  Orton,  Director  of  the  Tropical  Plant  Research 
Foundation  as  technical  adviser)  of  Sr.  Alberto  Adriani,  a  young  Ven¬ 
ezuelan  whose  previous  experience  in  international  work — which 
includes  the  League  of  Nations — constitutes  an  unusual  and  most 
promising  background  for  the  new  work  he  has  just  undertaken. 
Some  idea  of  the  pei'spective  of  activities  now  envisaged  by  Sehor 
Adriani  may  he  gathered  from  the  very  thoughtful  article  from  his 
pen  published  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  Spanish  edition. 

Among  the  first  fruits  of  this  new  activity  is  the  fact,  recently 
announced  hy  the  Department  of  State,  that  the  Division  of  Biology 
and  Agriculture  of  the  National  Research  Council  will  function  as 
the  National  Committee  of  Agricultural  Cooperation  of  the  United 
States;  while  the  Permanent  Committee  of  Agricultural  Coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  has  already 
appointed  similar  national  cooperating  committees  in  the  republics  of 
Guatemala,  Paraguay,  the  Dominican  Republic,  El  Salvador  and 
Panama. 

*  *  * 

The  Columbus  Library,  as  the  official  collection  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  is  so  aptly  named,  has  also  had  an  unusually 
busy  summer,  since  in  addition  to  the  customary  demands  upon 
the  Librarian  and  his  staff  they  have  reclassified,  in  accordance 
with  the  Library  of  Congress  system  of  book  and  call  numbers,  during 
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tlie  brief  space  of  less  than  f)!)  working  days,  a  total  of  not  less 
than  14,446  volumes  and  pamphlets — about  one-fifth  of  the  total 
number  of  books  in  the  Columbus  Library.  This  highly  specialized 
work  was  put  through  with  the  help  of  an  extra  force  of  five  senior 
students  from  the  Library  School  of  Washington  Univei’sity  under  the 
supervision  of  Miss  Janeiro  Brooks,  Chief  Cataloguer.  The  work 
of  reclassification  will  be  continued  as  rapidly  as  possible  until  the 
entire  library  has  been  reclassified  in  accordance  with  this  most 
modern  and  flexible  of  methods.  This  important  and  radical  change 
is  in  line  with  the  most  modern  progressive  methods  looking  toward 
the  simplification  and  standardization  of  library  methods  and  the  con- 
secpient  increased  availability  of  material  to  readers  and  research 
workers  in  general. 

The  Librarian  reports  that,  pursuant  to  the  policy  of  e.xchanging 
duplicate  books  with  Ibero-American  libraries  particularly  interested 
in  the  acquisition  of  “Americana,”  a  collection  of  104  volumes  and 
pamphlets  were  despatched  during  August  to  the  Biblioteca  Aya- 
cucho  of  Tambobamba,  Cuzco,  Peru;  and  that  a  copy  of  the  list  of 
duplicates  now  existing  in  the  Columbus  Library  will  be  sent  upon 
request  to  other  such  libraries  in  Latin  America. 

Among  the  160  official  volumes  and  pamphlets  received  during 
August  under  the  actual  system,  17  were  from  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  of  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil,  and  20  from  the 
National  Library  of  Montevideo — the  latter,  in  accordance  with  a 
special  decree  of  the  Uruguayan  Government,  including  novels,  poems, 
and  works  of  history  by  national  authors.  In  addition,  a  collection 
of  43  pamphlets,  somewhat  similar  to  the  “Farmer’s  Bulletins”  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  were  received  from  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  of  Brazil.  At  least  a  score  of  new  Latin 
American  periodicals  have  been  added  to  the  list  of  periodicals  re¬ 
ceived.  As  to  these,  the  Editor  hopes  to  publish  in  the  next  issue  of 
the  Bulletin  some,  at  least,  of  the  detailed  information  supplied  by  the 
Librarian  but  which,  for  lack  of  space,  has  not  been  included  in  the 
present  issue.  The  same  statement  applies  to  new  Latin  American 
publications  of  a  general  character,  the  more  outstanding  of  which  will, 
from  month  to  month,  receive  brief  mention  in  the  Pan  American 
Union  Notes. 
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ARGENTINA 

National  Sugar  Commission. — On  May  12,  1928,  the  President 
of  Argentina  established  the  National  Sugar  Commission,  to  he 
composed  of  one  delegate  from  each  of  the  following  institutions: 
National  Sugar  Association;  largest  association  of  sugar  planters; 
Bank  of  the  Argentine  Nation;  General  Administration  of  Railways; 
Union  of  Sugar  Consignees,  all  serving  ad  honorem  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  the  director  general  of  the  Bureau  of  Commerce  and 
Industry  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  This  commission  is  to 
study  national  questions  relating  to  the  sugar  industry,  such  as  pro¬ 
duction,  overproduction,  e.xportation,  and  customs  duties,  and  to 
embody  its  findings  in  regulations  to  govern  the  industry  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  country  for  the  benefit  of  the  sugar  plantei-s 
and  the  nation. 

Veterinary  Hospital. — On  May  11,  1928,  the  School  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Veterinary  Medicine  of  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires 
opened  three  new  buildings  for  its  hospital  on  the  grounds  of  the 
school.  One  of  these  buildings  is  a  surgical  ward,  the  second  is  for 
jnirebred  horses,  and  the  third  is  for  ordinary  horses.  Sheep,  hogs, 
dogs,  and  cats  will  also  be  treated.  When  the  hospital  is  complete 
there  will  be  15  buildings  distributed  over  an  area  of  nearly  10  acres. 

Honey  in  1927. — Of  the  4,568,432  kilograms  of  honey  (kilogram 
equals  2.2  lbs.)  produced  in  Argentina  in  1927,  almost  half,  or 
2,228,313  kilograms,  originated  in  the  Province  of  Mendoza.  There 
are  2,778  Argentine  bee  keepers  owning  133,070  hives. 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. — The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  or 
Genetics  has  recently  been  established  as  a  jiart  of  the  Ministry  of 
Industry  under  Sehor  Gustavo  Fischer.  This  bureau  will  conduct 
tests  of  seeds  and  investigations  as  to  the  best  varieties  for  certain 
localities.  F'or  this  purpose  5  experiment  stations,  which  may  be 
increased  to  10,  will  be  established  in  various  zones  of  cultivation. 

Prize  dairy  cow. — The  prize  cow  Uarinosa  Sylvia  Colantha 
Pontiac,  of  the  Holland-Argentine  breed,  bred  in  Argentina  and 
tested  under  the  control  of  the  Argentine  Rural  Society,  has  recently 
beaten  the  world’s  record  for  butter  fat  production  by  cows  under 
2/4  years  of  age,  milked  three  times  a  day.  Up  to  April  30,  1927, 
in  350  days  she  produced  10,218  kilograms  of  milk  and  401  kilograms 
of  butter  fat  (kilogram  equals  2.2  lbs.),  averaging  3.92  per  cent. 
This  cow,  which  was  2  years  3  months  and  26  days  old  at  the  end 
of  the  test,  has  not  only  beaten  records  of  butter  fat  production  for 
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COWS  in  her  own  age  class,  but  in  the  age  classes  of  2^,  3,  and 
4  years.  She  was  exhibited  at  the  National  Stock  Show  held  under 
the  auspices  of  Argentine  Rural  Society  at  Palermo.  Argentina 
already  held  two  world’s  records  for  dairy  cows. 

The  National  Livestock  Show. — The  Argentine  Rural  Society 
held  its  National  Annual  Livestock  Show  from  May  19  to  25,  1928, 
at  Palermo,  near  Buenos  Aires.  As  usual,  the  show  contained 
remarkably  fine  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  hogs,  and  poultry  of  well- 
known  breeds.  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  had  an  exhibit  and 
offices  at  the  exposition. 

Agricultural  School  Association. — See  page  956. 

BOLIVIA 

Rubber  production. — According  to  recently  published  statistics 
on  rubber  production  in  Bolivia,  this  industrj^  is  growing.  During 
the  first  quarter  of  1927,  rubber  e.xports  amounted  to  1,017  tons 
worth  129,973,000  bolivianos,  compared  with  3,155  tons  worth 
543,400,900  bolivianos  exported  during  the  entire  year  of  1926. 
When  figures  on  the  total  production  of  1927  are  available  it  is 
believed  that  it  will  be  seen  to  have  greatly  exceeded  that  of  the 
previous  year. 

BRAZIL 

Agricultural  fair  and  congress. — Beginning  May  20  an  agri¬ 
cultural  fair  was  held  in  Bello  Horizonte,  capital  of  the  State  of  Minas 
Geraes,  which  is  considered  the  most  important  event  of  its  kind  so 
far  celebrated  in  Brazil,  2,000  exhibitors  from  112  municipalities 
having  taken  part.  More  than  2,000  cattle,  horses,  and  pigs  were 
exhibited.  Si'veral  pavilions  were  devoted  to  coffee,  wood,  the  dairy 
industry,  and  agricultural  machinery.  Simultaneously  with  the  fair 
a  stock-raisei’s’  congress  was  held  in  the  same  city  to  discuss  important 
problems  related  to  the  cattle  industry. 

National  Sugar  Conference. — From  May  24  to  April  1  a  con¬ 
ference  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  upon  measures  for  the  protection 
of  the  Brazilian  sugar  industry  was  held  in  Recife,  at  the  instance  of 
the  Government  of  the  State  of  Pernambuco.  Representatives  were 
also  sent  by  the  States  of  Parahyba,  Alagdas,  Sergipe,  Bahia,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  and  Sao  Paulo.  The  conference  unanimously  approved  the 
establishment  of  a  national  organization  intrusted  with  the  direction 
of  the  sugar  industry.  A  cooperative  will  be  organized  in  each  State, 
and  an  official  committee  of  State  representatives  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
The  cooperatives  will  supervise  the  production  and  sale  of  sugar  in  the 
respective  States,  while  the  central  committee  will  play  a  similar  part 
in  national  production.  The  amount  of  sugar  for  export  will  be  fixed 
annually;  the  minimum  prices  of  the  various  types  of  products  will 
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also  he  set.  The  plan  likewise  establishes  permanent  Government 
supervision  of  aleohol,  and  recommends  measures  restrietinj;  the  use 
of  aleohol  derived  from  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  etc. 

First  Agricultural  Credit  Co.vgre.ss  of  Minas  Geraes. — 
See  page  950. 

Polish  settlers. — Si>e  page  949. 

CHILE 

Farm  schools  presented  to  Govern.ment. — See  page  957. 

COLOMBIA 

Kstablish.me.\t  of  farm  school. — S(*e  page  959. 

Colonization  of  public  lands. — See  page  949. 

COSTA  RICA 

Coffee  exports. — According  to  information  submitted  by  the 
Government  and  other  reliable  sources,  278,293  bags  of  coffee  of 
approximately  152  pounds  each  had  been  shipped  to  the  following 
countries  this  season  up  to  May  24,  1928: 


Countries  |  In  Husk 

Clean 

Total 

Knf(land _  _ 

bagf 

i:m,  710 
24,  79:i 
54 
125 

Uagf 

07,  974 
15,  124 
0,702 

,  28,  oo:i 

'  148 

lingn 

202,  084 
39,  917 
0,  750 
28,  788 
148 

(jormanv _ 

Various  European  countries _ _ _ 

United  States _  _ _ 

Otlier  countries _ 

Total _ 

159,  082 

118,  on 

1  278, 293 

Although  it  is  not  yet  ascertained  whether  the  above  exports  in¬ 
clude  the  whole  crop,  they  are  slightly  over  14  per  cent  larger  than 
those  of  the  whole  1926-27  season  and  almost  2  per  cent  larger  than 
those  of  the  1925-26  season. 


CUBA 

Public  land  for  farmers. — The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
decided  to  make  a  division  of  Government  land  for  sale  on  easy  terms 
to  farmers  for  the  cultivation  of  small  fruits,  the  necessary  financing 
being  done  by  the  Agricultural  Bank.  The  Government  will  expend 
the  revenue  from  these  land  sales  in  improving  agricultural  conditions 
and  in  assisting  small  industries.  {Courtesy  of  the  Cuban  Embassy 
in  Washington.) 
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Pineapple  industry. — It  is  e.xpected  that  the  pineapple  Industry 
will  shortly  produce  from  15,000,000  to  20,000,000  pesos  annually 
when  new  machinery  similar  to  that  used  in  the  Hawaiian  pineapple 
business  is  introduced.  With  this  type  of  machinery  there  is  no 
waste,  for  after  the  pineapple  is  sliced  the  remainder  is  converted  into 
shredded  pineapple  or  pineapple  juice.  From  the  rind  alcohol,  vinegar, 
and  citrate  of  calcium  are  made,  while  from  the  pulp  a  successful 
cattle  food  is  manufactured.  {Courtesy  oj  the  Cuban  Embassy  in 
Washington.) 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Exports  of  agricultural  products. — See  page  953. 

.MEXICO 

New  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL. — See  page  961. 

PANAMA 

Timber  concession. — On  April  30,  1928,  the  Government  of 
Panama  granted  a  20-year  timber  concession  in  two  sections,  one  of 
997  hectares  (hectare  equals  2.47  acres)  and  the  other  of  995  hectares,  in 
the  Province  of  Veraguas  on  the  Pacific  coast.  For  this  concession, 
which  may  be  extended  for  10  years,  the  contractor  promises  to  pay 
in  advance  50  cents  annually  per  hectare  and  10  per  cent  of  the  net 
profits.  The  land  is  to  be  used  only  for  taking  out  timber  in  a  sci¬ 
entific  manner,  so  that  the  forests  will  not  suffer  through  the  useless 
cutting  of  young  trees  or  trees  bearing  gums  or  other  useful  products. 

PARAGUAY 

Cattle  port. — Official  authorization  was  given  on  June  5,  1928, 
for  the  habilitation  of  Gadea-cu6,  in  the  Department  of  Pilar,  as  a  port 
for  the  shipment  of  livestock.  It  is  to  be  provided  with  cattle  dips 
and  other  equipment. 

Exportation  of  oranges. — The  Agricultural  Bank  has  suggested 
to  the  Council  of  Agriculture  and  Industry  that  Paraguayan  oranges 
be  exported.  The  fruit  will  be  wrapped  in  tissue  paper  bearing  the 
stamp  of  the  Agricultural  Bank,  crated  and  shipped  to  European 
markets  in  a  steamer  provided  with  cold  storage. 

PERU 

Cotton  expert  for  Peru. — Mr.  Guy  S.  Meloy,  assistant  chief 
of  the  Marketing  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  recently  left  for  Peru 
to  carry  on  for  the  Government  of  that  country  an  investigation 
into  various  aspects  of  the  Peruvian  cotton  industry. 
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The  national  cotton  production  of  Peru  varies  between  200,000 
and  250,000  bales  of  cotton  annually,  Engjland  purchasing  almost 
the  entire  amount  exported.  For  some  time  English  importing 
firms  have  been  complaining  that  the  cotton  was  arriving  in  a  damaged 
condition  due,  in  their  opinion,  to  the  ginning  methods  employed. 

A  request  from  the  Peruvian  (lovernment  for  expert  advice  was 
transmitted  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  commissioned 
for  this  investigation  Mr.  Meloy,  author  of  several  well-known 
studies  on  the  mechanical  ginning  of  cotton.  He  is  also  experienced 
in  cotton  cultivation. 

First  National  Agricultural  and  Livestock  Exposition. — The 
First  National  Conference  of  Agriculture  and  Livestock  will  be  held 
in  the  latter  half  of  November  in  conjunction  with  the  Second  Stock 
Show  and  the  first  National  Wheat  Contest. 

URUGUAY 

National  Farm  Exposition. — The  National  Farm  Exposition 
organized  by  the  Rural  Association  of  Uruguay  was  held  with  brilliant 
success  from  May  20  to  27,  1928,  in  El  Prado,  Montevideo.  Notable 
animals  were  judged  for  the  prizes  awarded  to  raisers  of  livestock, 
while  other  sections  included;  Dairy  products;  agricultural  products; 
poultry;  farm  wines;  honey,  marmalades,  preserv^es,  and  candy; 
horticulture;  agricultural  machinery;  and  other  exhibits.  The  expo¬ 
sition  was  closed  with  a  banquet  given  by  the  rural  association  to 
the  agriculturists  of  the  country  and  attended  by  ofricial  and  other 
distinguished  guests. 


VENEZUELA 

Inter-American  agricultural  cooperation. — The  Government 
of  Venezuela  and  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  and  Labor  of  Porto  Rico 
have  agreed  to  collaborate  in  the  preparation  of  a  monograph  on 
shade  for  coffee  trees  in  America,  to  be  published  as  a  Bulletin  of  the 
Porto  Rican  Experiment  Station.  The  task  has  been  entrusted  to 
Dr.  H.  Pittier,  technical  advdser  of  the  Commercial  Museum  in 
Caracas.  Doctor  Pittier  is  considered  the  most  competent  authority 
available  for  the  investigation  of  this  subject,  which  is  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  to  Caribbean  coffee-producing  countries.  According  to  the 
arrangement,  the  Government  of  Venezuela  will  continue  paying 
Doctor  Pittier’s  salary,  while  the  Government  of  Porto  Rico  will 
meet  the  expenses  of  his  trip  to  that  island  and  to  Central  America. 
Colombia  and  the  Dominican  Republic  will  also  cooperate  by  sending 
samples  of  trees  used  for  coffee  shade. 

Agricultural  and  Livestock  Bank. — See  page  954. 
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Buenos  Aires  port  works. — In  the  latter  part  of  May  the 
Director  General  of  Navigation  made  a  report  containing  the  following 
facts  on  the  first  year  during  which  he  has  been  in  charge  of  the  port 
works  of  Buenos  Aires: 

On  May  19,  1927,  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  and  Ports  ac<iuired  the  dock 
facilities  in  the  new  port  for  846,772.96  jkjsos.  As  a  result,  it  is  exi)ected  that 
2,682  meters  (meter  equals  3.28  ft.)  of  deep  water  docks  and  15  buildings,  includ¬ 
ing  warehouses  and  sheds,  on  an  area  of  198,000  square  meters  will  shortly  be 
ready  for  public  use.  Three  long  piers,  along  which  are  the  docks  and  ware¬ 
houses,  reach  out  into  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  Some  of  the  construction  work  was 
done  by  government  agencies  and  some  by  contract  with  foreign  firms.  Five 
thousand  meters  of  roads  were  constructed  and  53,325  square  meters  of  granite 
paving  laid  on  a  cement  base.  Fifty-seven  large  cranes  and  14  small  ones  are 
ready  for  the  loading  and  unloading  of  vessels,  .\bout  1,000,000  pesos  national 
currency  has  been  spent  so  far. 


BOLIVIA 

Export  taxes  on  lead. — Export  taxes  on  lead  w'ere  recently 
changed  to  he  as  follows:  (1)  When  the  quotation  on  lead  in  the 
London  market  is  £28  per  ton,  export  duties  on  smelted  lead  will  be 
0.28  bolivianos  per  metric  quintal  and  0.10  bolivianos  per  quintal 
on  lead  ore;  (2)  when  the  quotation  is  over  £28  per  ton  the  export 
tax  will  he  increased  3  centavos  per  quintal  on  smelted  lead  and  1 
centavo  on  a  quintal  of  lead  ore  for  each  pound  sterling  above  £28; 
and  (3)  additional  taxes  on  lead  will  be  canceled  while  the  London 
quotation  does  not  exceed  £28. 

COLOMBIA 

New  Colombian  customs  statistics. — The  Government  has 
appointed  special  customs  officials  to  prepare  importation  statistics 
in  accordance  with  instructions  from  the  General  Customs  Bureau. 
An  importation  statistics  section  has  also  been  created  as  a  part  of 
the  Comptroller  General’s  Office  in  Bogota  to  compile  import  and 
other  statistics.  {Courteny  of  the  Colombion  Legation  in  Washington .) 

COSTA  RICA 

Studies  for  hydroelectric  plant. — According  to  the  press, 
various  studies  are  being  made  of  the  waterfall  at  Ujarraz  prepara¬ 
tory  to  the  construction  of  a  hydroelectric  plant  there.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  falls  have  a  capacity  of  28  cubic  meters  in  a  de- 
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scent  of  300  meters  (meter  etjuals  3.28  feet)  which  could  he  made  to 
produce  32,000  horsepower  of  electricity  for  the  use  of  San  Josd, 
Cartafjo,  Tres  Rios,  Heredia,  and  other  cities  near  by. 


CUBA 

Foreign  trade. — The  foreign  trade  of  Cuba  for  1927,  according; 
to  figures  furnished  by  the  Statistics  Section  of  the  Treasury,  amounted 
to  582,557,424  pesos.  Exports,  which  totaled  324,367,700  pesos,  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  22,000,000  pesos  the  value  of  national  products  exported 
in  1920.  Exports  of  sugar  and  by-products  amounted  to  273,991,092 
pesos;  tobacco,  not  manufactured,  25,557,390  pesos;  cigai*s,  ciga¬ 
rettes,  and  smoking  tobacco,  10,887,327  pesos;  liipiors,  1,200,344 
pesos;  fruits  and  grains,  4,514,051  pesos;  honey  and  wax,  048,991 
pesos;  and  minerals,  2,159,609  pesos;  the  remainder  being  accounted 
for  by  exports  of  animals  and  by-products,  fish,  forestal  products, 
and  other  articles.  Imports  amounted  to  257,384,002  pesos  and  mer¬ 
chandise  reexported  to  805,056  pesos. 

Oil  discovered. — The  press  reports  that  two  American  engineers 
have  filed  claim  to  petroleum  deposits  in  the  Province  of  Matanzas, 
depositing  30,000  pesos  as  a  guaranty.  Matanzas,  which  is  a  rich 
sugar  Province,  now  expects  to  have  a  new  industry,  as  some  promi¬ 
nent  financiers  of  that  section  are  interested  in  the  development  of 
the  newly  discovered  source  of  wealth. 

Daylight-saving  time. — By  order  of  President  Machado  day¬ 
light-saving  time  will  be  effective  annually  from  May  1  to  October  1, 
in  accordance  with  the  request  made  by  the  various  important 
organizations. 

GUATEMALA 

Improvement  of  port  facilities. — A  contract  for  the  erection 
of  an  office  building  for  the  chief  of  the  port  of  San  dose,  at  a  cost 
of  $34,628.40,  was  approved  by  the  Government  on  March  20,  1928. 
With  the  completion  of  this  edifice,  which  is  expected  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  within  a  year,  all  the  port  facilities  in  San  Jos^,  with  the 
exception  of  the  wharf,  will  be  of  the  most  modern  type. 

HAITI 

Foreign  trade. — Monthly  statistics  published  by  the  general 
receiver  of  customs  in  Port  an  Prince  show  that  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  Republic  during  the  first  eight  months  (Octoher-May)  of  the 
fiseal  year  1927-28  amounted  to  107,311,000  gourdes.  As  during 
the  same  period  of  the  previous  year  foreign  trade  amounted  to 
118,803,000  gourdes,  there  is  already  an  increase  of  48,508,000  gour¬ 
des  for  the  present  year. 
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MEXICO 

Industhial  statistics. — The  Bureau  of  Statistics  recently  pub¬ 
lished  figjures  on  industries  in  Mexico  in  1920,  which  include  the 
following: 

Ntiinher  of  industries,  2,S77;  capital  invested,  3,413,067,270  i>esos.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  industries  include  771  shoe  factories;  476  light  and  power  plants;  539  tan¬ 
neries;  197  flour  mills;  182  .soap  factories;  176  ice  plants;  163  tobacco  factories; 
141  cotton  spinning  and  textile  mills.  There  al.so  exist,  in  le.ss  numlrer,  woolen 
spinning  and  textile  mills,  breweries,  match  factories,  manufactories  of  chemical 
and  pharmaceutical  products,  box  factories,  canneries,  gla.ss  works,  and  paper 
and  cement  factories.  The  power  and  light  plants  in  1926  had  an  invested 
capital  of  206,087,072  |>esos. 

Popular  arts. — Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  jr.,  of  New  York, 
recently  donated  $15,000  for  the  work  undertaken  by  the  Art  Center 
of  New  York  City  for  the  promotion  of  native  arts  in  Mexico  and  the 
opening  of  a  profitable  market  for  such  work.  The  Art  Center  has 
been  exhibiting  a  large  collection  of  Me.xican  handicraft,  which 
includes  fine  examples  of  pottery,  glassware,  cloth,  textiles,  and  other 
articles. 


PANAMA 

Ice-cream  factory. — According  to  the  press,  an  ice-cream  factory 
with  a  capital  investment  of  $12,000  subscribed  in  equal  parts  by  local 
dealers  is  to  be  established  in  Panama  City.  The  organization  of  this 
company  is  the  direct  result  of  the  recent  sanitary  regulations  requir¬ 
ing  the  Pasteurization  of  ice  cream.  The  machinery  which  has  been 
ordered  cost  $7,000. 

URUGUAY 

Foreign  trade. — The  National  Bureau  of  Statistics  recently 
published  the  following  figures  on  the  foreign  trade  of  Uruguay: 

First  quarter 

Foreign  trade  -  -  - 

1925  j  1926  1927  1928 


Pesos  1  Pesos  Pesos  Pesos 

Imports... . .  1.5,674,924'  17,  .541,  626  18,322,943  21,695,  246 

Exports _ _  32,  10.5,616  j  35,79.5,735  32,  875,  .576  35,057,  209 


Total- . ,  47,  780,  .540  ^  .5:1,3.37,361  ;  51,198,519  56,752,455 

Favorable  balance . !  16,4:10,692  !  18,  2.54,109  14,  .5.52,  633  13,  :161,  963 
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BKAZIL 

Second  Pan  American  Highway  t'oNOUEss. — On  Juno  19,  1928, 
Dr.  Victor  Kondor,  Minister  of  Hifihways,  approved  the  regulations 
for  the  Second  Pan  American  Highway  ('ongress  to  he  held  in  Rio  do 
Janeiro  from  June  19  to  July  3,  1929.  The  objective  of  the  congress 
is  to  guide  the  choice  of  methods  and  systems  and  secure  the  coordina¬ 
tion  of  activities  concerned  with  tlie  construction,  operation,  main¬ 
tenance,  and  use  of  highways.  The  members  of  the  congress  will  be 
of  two  classes,  ofiicial  and  adhering,  the  former  having  the  vote  and 
the  latter  not.  The  five  sections  will  cover  highways  of  various  types; 
traffic  and  maintenance;  parking  of  cars  in  large  cities;  legislation, 
administration,  finance,  and  economics;  Pan  American  and  other 
international  conventions;  propaganda,  education,  and  miscellaneous 
subjects.  The  official  languages  of  the  congress  will  be  Portuguese, 
Spanish,  English,  and  French. 

Opening  of  northern  air  service. — Last  June  the  Potyguar, 
a  hydroplane  of  the  Condor  Syndicate,  inaugurated  the  northern 
air  service  of  this  company  in  Brazil,  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Victoria, 
Caravellas,  Bahia,  Aracaju,  Maceio,  Recife,  Cabedello,  and  Natal, 
which  cities  were  most  enthusiastic  over  the  rapid  connection  given 
them  with  those  to  the  south.  The  trip  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Natal 
takes  18  hours. 

chile 

International  telephone  service. — On  June  22,  1928,  from  the 
Executive  residence  in  Santiago,  the  President  of  Chile  opened  inter¬ 
national  telephone  communication  between  Chile,  Argentina,  and 
Uruguay.  Other  official  guests  present  were  cabinet  members,  the 
diplomatic  representatives  of  the  countries  now  linked  to  Chile  by 
telephone,  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  educators,  members  of 
the  press,  business  men,  and  other  distinguished  guests.  They  listened 
in  to  the  conversations  between  the  Presidents  of  the  three  countries, 
who  were  talking  from  Santiago,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Montevideo, 
respectively.  The  telephone  companies  linked  by  this  service  are  the 
Chile  Telephone  Company,  the  C'ompanfa  Telefonica  Argentina,  the 
Sociedad  C'ooperativa  Nacional  de  Montevideo,  and  the  land  lines 
of  the  All  America  Cables  Company. 

COLOMBIA 

Highway  to  the  sea. — On  June  9,  1928,  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Works  granted  a  subsidy  of  530,000  pesos  to  the  Department  of 
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Antioquia,  in  accordance  with  the  highway  law,  for  the  completed 
construction  of  53  kilometers  of  the  highway  from  Medellin  to  the 
seacoast.  (Kilometer  equals  0.62  mile.) 

Air  service  to  Ecuador. — According  to  press  notices  the  Sc.\dta, 
the  Colombo-German  Air  Transport  Co.,  which  has  for  several 
years  operated  very  successfully  in  Colombia,  is  planning  air  service 
to  Ecuador,  which  woidd  be  of  benefit  to  both  countries,  in  the 
development  of  commerce  and  of  better  mutual  acquaintance. 

On  June  12  the  first  “good  will”  flight  from  Colombia  to  Ecuador 
was  made  with  the  Atlantic,  a  Junkers  hydroairplane  with  a  350- 
horsepower  motor  capable  of  a  speed  of  170  kilometers  per  hour. 
The  Atlantic  took  off  from  the  port  of  Buenaventura,  Colombia,  at 
9  a.  m.,  making  the  distance  of  almost  1,000  kilometers  to  Guayaquil, 
Ecuador,  in  7  hours  and  15  minutes.  At  the  latter  port  the 
Ecuadorean  authorities  gave  the  crew  of  the  plane  a  cordial  reception. 

Railroads. — After  a  recent  call  for  proposals  on  railroad  con¬ 
struction,  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works  granted  the  contract  for  the 
lOO-kilometer  Bucaramanga-Rio  Fonce  section  of  the  Northern  Rail¬ 
way  to  an  Ameriiiaa.  company;  the  lOO-kilometer  section  from  Rio 
Fonce  to  Puerto  de  la  Libertad,  in  the  south,  to  a  national  company; 
the  145-kilometer  section  of  the  Carare  Railway  from  the  city  of 
Tunja  to  that  of  V61ez,  to  a  Canadian  firm;  and  the  125-kilometer 
section  between  Ibagu^  and  Armenia  to  a  French  company.  The 
construction  of  the  Calarca  tunnel,  3,450  meters  long,  was  awarded 
to  second  American  comjiany.  {Coiirtcfty  oj  the  Colombian  Legation 
in  Washington.) 

CUBA 

Tourist  maps  of  Cuba. — The  Ministry  of  Public  Works  recently 
ordered  the  Bureau  of  Roads  and  Bridges  to  furnish  maps  of  Cuban 
highways  to  the  National  Tourist  Commission  to  be  sent  to  the  auto¬ 
mobile  clubs  of  the  United  States  for  the  benefit  of  American  tourists 
who  desire  to  motor  through  the  Republic  over  the  fine  new  roads. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Highways  and  public  works. — During  recent  months  progress 
on  highways  and  other  public  works  has  actively  continued.  Among 
the  important  events  in  this  direction  are  the  following;  Appropria¬ 
tion  of  $377,000  for  various  highways  and  public  works  and  of 
$125,000  for  the  creation  of  a  militaiy  and  aviation  school;  and 
inauguration  of  the  Estebania,  Las  Charcas,  and  San  Juan  irriga¬ 
tion  canals;  of  the  important  and  excellent  highway  from  Santiago  to 
Puerto  Plata;  and  of  the  frontier  highway.  Las  Matas-Comendador, 
and  the  customshouse  in  (''omendador.  On  the  last-named  occa¬ 
sion  President  Vazquez,  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  President 
Borno,  of  Haiti,  were  present. 

37:i»— 2.S— Bull.  9 - 6 
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Topographical  map. — On  July  6,  1928,  work  was  begun  on  the 
preparation  of  a  topographical  map  of  Ecuador  by  the  geodesic  and 
geographic  service  of  the  army.  {Courtesy  of  the  Ecuadorean  Lega¬ 
tion  in  Washington  ) 

Quito-Esmeraldas  Railway. — On  July  6,  1928,  the  first  railway 
train  arrived  from  Quito  at  Cayambe,  opening  a  service  of  three 
trains  daily.  The  service  was  officially  opened  on  July  10,  when 
officials  of  the  Government  and  the  diplomatic  corps  made  the  trip. 
By  the  end  of  the  year  the  Quito-Esmeraldas  Railway  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  as  far  as  the  city  of  Ibarra.  {Courtesy  of  the  Ecuadorean 
Legation  in  Washington.) 

GUATEMALA 

Highway  map  of  Guatemala. — According  to  the  press,  an  unoffi¬ 
cial  but  reliable  highway  map  of  Guatemala  is  now  available  to  per¬ 
sons  contemplating  e.xtensive  travel  by  automobile  in  that  country. 
On  it  all  highways  upon  which  travel  may  be  made  in  safety  and 
comfort  are  carefully  marked,  while  projected  highways  and  those 
actually  under  construction  are  also  delineated,  although  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  manner.  This  map  is  not  only  an  accurate  guide  to  highway 
conditions  at  the  present  time,  but  is  said  to  be  the  most  complete 
ever  made. 

•MEXICO 

Highways  and  other  public  works.  —  Among  the  principal 
highways  and  other  public  works  built  or  being  constructed  by  the 
nation,  the  States,  and  municipalities  are  the  following: 

A  bridge  over  the  important  Zitdcuaro  River  near  the  town  of  Tuzantia,  State 
of  Miehoaciln,  whieii  gives  access  to  a  rich  tropical  zone. 

Highway  system  connecting  the  ])rincipal  agricultural  and  mining  regions  of 
the  States  of  San  Luis  I’otosf,  Guanajuato,  Jalisco,  and  Agua.scalientcs. 

Completion  of  the  Toluca-Sultei)ec  highway  in  the  State  of  M<5.\ico. 

Highway  from  Rosario  to  the  busj'  port  of  Mazatidn  in  the  State  of  Sinaloa. 

Sanitation  works  in  the  port  of  Tami)ico. 

Extensive  paving  and  civic  improvements  in  Tuxtla  Gutierrez,  capital  of  the 
State  of  Chiapas. 

Highways  from  Tampico  through  Victoria  to  Matamoros,  in  the  State  of 
Tamaulipas.  The  city  of  Matamoros  is  on  United  States  border. 

Waterworks  for  the  town  of  Caipulalpan,  Slate  of  Tlaxcala. 

An  extensive  telephone  system  iti  the  State  of  Oaxaca. 

PANAMA 

United  States  to  construct  road. — In  response  to  a  request 
by  the  United  States  Government,  the  Government  of  Panama  has 
granted  the  former  the  right  to  construct  a  road  of  access  from  the 
Canal  Zone  to  Alhajuela,  where  a  new  dam  for  the  Canal  is  to  be 
built.  This  road  will  be  appro.ximately  Gfi  miles  in  length  and  will 
lie  of  service  to  the  Republic  as  well  as  the  Canal  Zone. 
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PERU 

Highway  progress  in  Peru. — The  following  is  a  brief  r6siim6  of 
highway  progress  in  Peru : 

The  reclaiming,  resurfacing,  and  building  of  7,000  miles  of  motor  roads  in 
7  years  is  the  showing  of  Peru,  one  of  the  world’s  most  mountainous  countries. 

I^t’s  spend  $3, .500, 000  more  in  the  next  three  years,  .say  the  Peruvian  officials 
in  substance.  This  sum  will  add  connecting  links  to  the  roads  already  in  opera¬ 
tion  and  thereby  open  new  regions  to  exploitation — to  the  sheepman,  the  plow¬ 
man,  the  mine  operator,  the  immigrant  from  Europe.  In  addition  to  the  several 
millions  of  dollars  above  noted,  $800,000  has  been  jirovided  in  the  Government’s 
budget;  and  this  sum  is  to  come  from  the  general  revenues,  while  the  larger  amount 
is  provided  by  a  national  loan.  On  some  of  the  new  roads  the  system  of  tolls  has 
been  established  and  from  this  source  a  constantly  increasing  revenue  is  derived. 

To-day  there  are  in  operation  more  than  10, .500  motor  vehicles  in  the  country, 
and  some  of  the  traffic,  particularly  on  the  eastern  slojies  of  the  .\ndes,  is  through 
the  primeval  wilderness  which  until  recent  years  was  traveled  only  by  the  mule 
and  the  llama  caravan.  For  in.stance,  the  motor-car  service  from  the  Oroya 
Railroad  to  the  “tall  timl)ers  of  Tarma”  is  working  marvels  in  the  progre.ss  of 
that  interior  region. 

Of  course,  in  Lima,  Callao,  and  other  coastal  cities,  the  splendid  new  boule¬ 
vards  and  suburban  highways  anti  the  extension  of  some  of  these  roads  far  into 
the  country  arc  notable.  These  new  traffi.c  routes  are  opening  added  delights 
for  the  tourist  as  well  as  for  the  citizen;  and  at  least  some  of  the  more  leisurely- 
visitors  to  Peru  are  motoiing  in  the  heights  of  the  .\ndes,  where  they  behold 
awe-inspiring  .scenery  second  to  none  in  the  world. 

SALVADOR 

(Communications. — (\)iniminicatioiis  of  various  types  are  receiving 
considerable  attention  in  Salvador.  The  highway  between  Sonsonate 
and  Jiiayiia  was  recently  opened  to  traffic.  Plans  for  a  nnid  to  Alegria 
Lake  were  discussed  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  officers  of  the  three 
municipalities  of  Santiago  de  Maria,  Alegria  and  Berlin,  which  are 
much  interested  in  the  building  of  this  road,  since  they  believe  it  will 
bring  people  from  all  over  the  Republic  to  this  picturesque  region 
blessed  with  a  good  climate  and  mineral  waters.  Another  means  of 
communication  now  being  pushed  is  the  International  Railway  of 
Central  America,  which  in  Salvador  e.xtends  as  far  as  Metap&n,  and 
is  being  rapidly  extended.  It  is  hoped  that  the  line  will  soon  reach 
the  (luatemalan  frontier. 

VENEZUELA 

Highways. — Venezuela,  which  already  possesses  many  fine  high¬ 
ways,  continues  to  add  to  their  number.  Construction  is  being 
actively  pursued  on  the  highway  from  Barinitas  to  the  Merida  State 
highway,  which  will  link  it  with  the  trans-Andean  highway.  A  road 
has  been  begun  from  C’arache  which  will  put  it  into  communication 
with  the  highway  system  of  the  Republic.  Furthermore,  on  May  28, 
1928,  concrete  paving  was  begun  on  Ijos  Chorros-Dos  Caminos  road, 
which  connects  Ijos  (’horriis  with  the  magnificent  highway  of  the  east 
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IMMIGRATION  and  POPULATION 

BRAZIL 

Polish  settlers. — On  May  3,  1928,  the  Diario  Official  of  the 
State  of  Amazonas  published  a  preliminary  contract  signed  by  a 
Polish  mission  for  the  concession  by  the  State  Government  for  three 
colonization  zones  on  the  Mahira,  Puriis,  and  Negro  Rivers.  The 
Polish  colonists  are  hound  to  introduce  agriculture  and  stock  raising 
on  model  plantations  and  provide  roads  and  shipping  lines.  The 
definitive  contract,  which  will  run  for  fifty  years,  covers  1,000,000 
hectares  (2,470,000  acres),  on  which  a  minimum  of  10,000  families 
must  be  settled.  The  capital  of  the  company  is  to  be  10  contos  of 
reis  per  10,000  hectares  of  land.  This  contract  is  similar  to  that  for 
Japanese  immigration  made  some  months  ago. 

COLOMBIA 

Colonization  of  public  lands. — The  immigration  and  coloniza¬ 
tion  section  of  the  Ministry  of  Industrie?  was  authorized  by  a  recent 
decree  to  organize  agricultural  colonies  for  national  and  foreign 
settlers  on  the  Pacific  coast,  in  the  valley  of  the  San  Juan  River  and 
in  the  township  of  Meta,  as  well  as  in  certain  other  townships  in  the 
Departments  of  Cundinamarca  and  Huila.  The  decree  authorizing 
the  settlements  states  the  requirements  made  by  the  Government  of 
the  colonies  and  the  jirivileges  granted  them. 

MEXICO 

Facilities  for  tourists. — The  Ministry  of  Government  through 
the  Migration  Department  has  authorized  travel  agencies  and  tourist 
companies  to  issue  cards  to  visiting  tourists  which  will  serve  as  a  pass 
for  entering  the  country  without  further  formalities. 

ECONOMICS  and  FINANCE 

BRAZIL 

Loan  for  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. — On  July  11,  1928,  a 
$23,000,000  issue  of  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  6  per  cent  external 
sinking  fund  gold  bonds  maturing  June  1,  1968,  were  placed  on  the 
New  York  market  by  a  group  of  hankers.  The  bonds  are  priced  at 
94)^,  and  will  he  redeemed  by  a  sinking  fund  beginning  in  1932,  in 
amounts  calculated  to  retire  the  entire  issue  by  maturity.  The 
proceeds  of  the  loan  are  to  he  used  for  the  Rural  Hank,  the  sanitation 
of  three  municipalities,  and  the  consolidation  of  internal  and  external 
debts. 
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First  Agricultural  Credit  Congress  of  Minas  Geraes. — The 
First  Agricultural  and  Popular  Credit  Congress  of  the  State  of  Minas 
Geraes  met  in  the  State  capital  on  May  26,  1928,  for  the  discussion  of 
the  prohleins  and  management  of  local  and  agi'icultural  credit  banks. 
Dr.  Antonio  Carlos,  president  of  the  State,  acted  as  chairman  of  the 
opening  session. 

CHILE 

National  revenue. — The  Ministry  of  the  Treasury  furnished  to 
the  press  the  following  figures  on  national  revenue  for  the  fii-st  five 
months  of  1927  and  1928,  showing  an  increase  of  80,829,954.76  pesos 
for  this  year  over  the  preceding: 


Months 

Ordinary  revenues 

1928 

1927 

Januarv-.  . - . . 

Fehruarv _ _ _ 

!  Pesos 

1  71,  730,  531.  10 
68,  056,  441.  65 
76,  275,  219.  59 
63,  357,  171.  03 
121,  367,  801.  13 

1  Pesos 

43,  542,  467.  44 
57,  693,  325.  87 

1  93,  934,  608.  67 

i  74,  906,  374.  16 

49,  880,  433.  66 

March _  _ 

.\pril _ _ 

M  ay  ' _  _ 

Total _  _ 

400,  787,  164.  50  319,  957,  209.  74 

'  The  revenue  was  higher  in  May,  1928,  due  to  tlie  first  six  months’  revenue 
from  the  income  tax,  which  in  1927  was  collected  in  March. 


COLOMBIA 

Loans. — The  Ministry  of  the  Treasury  has  granted  permission  to 
the  Municipality  of  Medellin  to  negotiate  a  loan  of  $9,000,000  for 
public  works.  The  President  has  also  authorized  the  contraction  of 
a  loan  by  the  Department  of  Bolivar  with  a  New  York  firm  of  bankers  i 
for  a  sum  not  to  e.xceed  $4,886,599  with  a  first  issue  of  $2,000,000,  ^ 
the  proceeds  of  the  loan  to  be  used  for  the  completion  of  departmental 
public  works.  {Courtesy  of  the  Colombian  Legation  in  Washington.) 

CUBA 

Loan  for  public  works. — On  June  22,  1928,  a  contract  was  signed 
by  the  (^ihan  Government  and  representatives  of  a  New  York 
hanking  firm  for  a  loan  of  50,000,000  pesos  for  the  construction  of 
public  works.  The  Government  will  pay  its  public  works  contracts 
in  certificates  against  the  hanking  firm,  which  will  collect  bonds  from 
the  National  Treasury  when  it  presents  10,000,000  pesos  in  certificates. 
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Funds  for  public  works. — A  decree  of  April  26,  1928,  provides 
30,000  sucres  for  the  piping  and  improvement  of  the  water  supply 
of  the  city  of  Loja.  Another  decree  of  May  10,  1928,  provides 
100,000  sucres  for  the  construction  of  the  necessary  waterworks  for 
the  city  of  Cuenca.  The  commission  of  the  Canton  of  Rocafuerte 
recently  authorized  the  sale  of  ten  lots  of  ground  owned  by  the 
Canton  to  provide  funds  for  the  continuation  of  city  improvements 
and  for  the  construction  of  various  buildings  already  begun  in  that 
region. 

HONDURAS 

National  budget. — The  budget  of  general  e.xpenditures  and 
revenues  for  the  fiscal  year  1928-29  is  as  follows: 


Revenues:  Pesos 

Customs  revenue _ _ _ _  3,  710,  000.  00 

Monopolies _ _ _ _ _ _  2,  298,  000.  00 

Stamp  tax _ _ _ _  840,  000.  00 

Various  .serviee.s _  1,  4.5.5,  000.  00 

Mi.seellancous  revenues . . .  2.50,  000.  00 


8,  559,  000.  00 


Pesos 

345,  000.  00 
279,  000.  00 

140,  000.  (M) 

18,  5.5.5.  00 

-  7S2,  55.5.  (HI 


Less:  Percentage  on  receipts  and  commission  on 
some  revenues  for  special  funds: 

For  public  instruction,  10%  on  customs 

revenue _ 

For  public  instruction,  10%  on  stamp  tax _ 

For  justice,  1%  on  stam|>cd  pajH'r  and  reve¬ 
nue  stamps _ 

For  justice,  1%  on  net  revenue  from  liquor.. 


Revenues  for  the  public  services . . . . .  7,  776,  445.  00 

S|)ecial  revenues — sjrecial  funds: 

Taxes  for  six“cial  funds _  2,  146,  620.  00 

Payments  and  irercentage  of  <ither  revenue..  782,  55.5.  00 

-  2,  929,  175.  00 


Total  revenue 


10,  705,  620.  (K) 


KxfM*nditurc!s: 

Interi<ir _  1,  707,  26.5.  32 

.Justice .  ;141,720.  (M) 

Public  health . .  23.5,  (MM).  00 

Fondgii  relations _ _ _  293,  622.  70 

Public  instruction _  872,  .520.  (M) 

Promotion,  agricultun'  and  lalM>r _ _ _  2,  147,088.  (M) 

War  and  Navy .  .  1 ,  .596,  874.  75 

Treasury . . . . . . .  1,  166,  820.  80 

Public  credit _ _ _  2,  344,  708.  43 


Total  ex|>eiiditures 


10,  705,  620.  00 
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MEXICO 

Public  revenue. — The  Ministry  of  the  Treasury  stated  that 
public  revenue  collected  during  the  period  from  January  to  April, 
inclusive,  of  1928,  amounted  to  89,853,403  pesos,  although  the  esti¬ 
mated  receipts  for  that  period  were  only  84,442,849.32  pesos.  The 
sources  of  this  revenue  were  import  and  export  duties,  the  ta.xes  on 
petroleum,  mines,  railroads,  natural  resources,  tobacco,  and  other 
products,  and  consular  fees. 

NICARAGUA 

Customs  receipts.  —  The  customs  receipts  for  April,  1928, 
amounted  to  302,000  colones.  During  January,  February,  March, 
and  April  1,136,000  colones  were  collected,  as  follows: 


Colones 

Cu.stoiu.s  revenue _ _ _  770,000 

Consular  fees _  38,  000 

Surcharge  on  flour  and  rice . . .  43,  000 

S|H‘cial  surcharge  on  loan  of  1 ,000,000 _ _  285,  000 


Total _ _ _ _ _  1,130,000 


It  is  estimated  that  this  sum,  including  the  surcharge  for  customs 
bonds,  will  eventually  amount  to  1,150,000  colones.  The  customs 
revenues  for  the  months  given  above  surpassed  all  previous  records. 

PANAMA 

Branches  of  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. — An  oHicial  of  the  Royal 
Bank  of  Canada  arrived  early  in  June  to  select  sites  for  two  branches 
of  that  institution,  one  to  be  located  in  (’olon,  the  Atlantic  port,  and 
the  other  in  the  capital  city,  Panama,  on  the  Pacific.  The  bank, 
which  has  over  900  branches,  is  locating  these  two  in  Panama  due  to 
the  immense  amount  of  shipping  handled  through  the  canal,  and  to 
round  out  its  Central  and  South  American  system. 

LEGISLATION 
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Reorgani7ation  of  the  Ministry  of  Industries. — The  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic  recently  issued  a  decree  providing  that  the 
Ministry  of  Industries  be  divided  into  the  following  bureaus:  Ceneral 
Business;  Mines  and  Petroleum;  Public  Lands,  Forests,  and  Waters; 
.\griculture.  and  Livestoek;  and  (\)mmerce  and  Ceneral  OHiees. 
These  departments  are  also  subdivided  for  handling  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  their  various  fields,  {('onrtefiy  oj  the  Colombian  Legation 
in  Washington.) 
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CUBA 

Regulation  of  sugar  crop. — On  June  12,  1928,  President 
Machado  signed  a  decree  embodying  the  recommendations  of  the 
National  Commission  of  Sugar  Defense.  The  Sugar  Export  Com¬ 
pany  of  Cuba  is  to  receive  300,000  tons  of  sugar  from  the  present 
crop  of  1927-28,  taken  pro  rata  from  stocks  on  hand  June  14,  and  15 
per  cent,  not  to  exceed  300,000  tons,  similarly  taken  from  previous 
stocks.  This  sugar  shall  he  disposed  of  in  countries  other  than  the 
Cnited  States,  if  possible  to  do  so,  at  a  iirice  remunerative  to  the 
Cuban  sugar  industry.  The  hill  also  contains  some  provisions  making 
explicit  the  action  outlined  above. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Exports  of  agricultural  products. — The  Gaceta  Oficial  of  May 
23,  1928,  published  a  law  regulating  the  exportation  of  agricultural 
products,  forbidding  export  in  the  following  cases:  (a)  When  the  state 
of  the  product  is  such  as  to  produce  fermentation,  mouldiness,  or 
decomposition;  (6)  when  the  product  is  attacked  or  injured  by  insects 
which  may  destroy  it;  (c)  when  it  is  adulterated  with  other  sub¬ 
stances  or  foreign  matter,  such  as  unserviceable  parts  of  the  same 
product;  and  (d)  when  the  wrappings  used  contain  some  poisonous 
substance  or  a  substance  which  may  he  injurious  to  the  quality  of 
the  product. 

HONDURAS 

Regulation  of  stamp  law. — A  presidential  decree  of  April  30, 
1928,  gives  the  regulations  for  the  stamp  law  providing  new  rates  on 
certain  articles,  licenses,  insurance  policies,  etc.  Revenue  from  this 
source  will  he  used  to  amortize  the  internal  debt  of  the  Republic. 

MEXICO 

Legislation. — .\mong  the  most  important  laws  recently  passed  in 
Me.xico  are  the  following: 

(’iintoms  Act. — Tlii.s  law,  <laU-<l  .\pril  2(),  192S,  and  piiblislicd  in  llic  Diario 
Oficial  of  May  >»to  (-fToct  on  St-ptoinlMT  1,  102S,  KiipplantiiiK  previous 

laws  on  th(!  subject.  It  governs  the  transportation,  dispabdi,  docuiuentation, 
holding,  and  transit  of  merchandise  by  s(‘a,  land,  air,  or  mail,  and  provides 
IK-tialties  for  inftactions  of  the  law. 

liudgit  l)('iKirlmt:nl. — This  act,  <lated  May  2S  and  published  in  the  Diario 
Oficial  of  .June  H,  which  lM>came  effective  .luiu‘  15,  ltl2H,  established  a  federal 
.Administrative  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  pn^pare  the  annual  national  biulgid  and 
ov<*rs«K;  its  exe«Mition. 

\ationfil  liureau  of  SlatiHtirit. — An  a<'t  containing  amendments  and  additions 
to  the  law  of  I)<‘cemlM!r  :M),  11122,  cn^ating  the  National  Bureau  of  Statistics,  was 
signed  May  2H,  published  in  the  Diario  Oficial  of  June  8,  1928,  and  went  into 
effect  on  the  date  of  publication. 
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Weightu  and  Measures. — This  act,  dated  May  15  and  piildished  in  the  Diario 
OJicial  of  June  14,  1928,  defines  the  \inits  of  weights  and  measures  and  regulates 
the  use  of  standards  and  instruments  of  measure. 

\ational  Economic  Council. — A  decree  dated  May  10  and  published  in  the 
Diario  OJicial  of  June  15,  establishes  the  National  Economic  Council,  providing 
for  its  organization  and  functions.  See  Bulletin  for  May,  1928,  page  521. 

Federal  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Commissions. — The  amendments  to  the 
regulations  on  these  commissions,  dated  June  12  and  published  in  the  Diario 
OJicial  of  June  18,  1928,  i'stablish  regional  conciliation  commi.ssions  for  tempoiarj- 
.service  in  addition  to  the  |K‘rmanent  commi.ssions,  with  regulations  for  their 
o|)cration. 

PAUAGUAV 

College  of  Electors. — The  Diario  OJicial  of  May  8,  1928, 
published  the  regulations  for  the  constitution  of  the  College  of 
Electors  of  the  President  and  Vice  President. 

PERU 

Regional  congresses. — In  the  latter  half  of  June,  1928,  the 
Regional  Congresses  of  the  northern,  central,  southern,  and  western 
sections  of  the  country  met  to  discuss  their  problems  and  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  Government.  Education  received  consid- 
siderable  attention  in  the  meetings  as  well  as  questions  of  local 
government. 

Peruvian  Institute  of  International  Law. — On  June  15,  1928, 
a  preliminary  meeting  of  the  Peruvian  Institute  of  International  Law 
was  called  ui  Lima  for  the  election  of  ollicers.  President  Ijcgufa, 
who  created  the  Institute,  was  nominated  by  acclamation  pennanent 
honorary  President  of  the  Institute,  while  its  active  President  is  to  he 
Dr.  Pedro  Jos6  Rada  y  Gamio.  Voting  members  are;  Dr.  C6sar  A. 
Ehiuera;  Dr.  Pedro  M.  Oliveira;  Dr.  Angel  Gustavo  Coniejo  and  Dr. 
Placido  Jimenez.  The  st'cretaries  are:  Dr.  Enrhiue  Paz  Soldan, 
Dr.  Luis  Ernesto  Denigri;  Dr.  Enrupie  Castro  Oyanguren  and  Sehor 
Carlos  A.  Valverde,  engineer. 

VENEZUELA 

Agricultural  and  Livestock  Rank.— On  June  5,  1928,  a  law  was 
passt'd  establishing  for  JO  yeais,  which  may  he  extended,  an  Agri¬ 
cultural  and  Livestock  Rank  to  finance  the  agricultural  and  livestock 
business.  The  main  oHice  of  the  hank  will  he  located  in  the  city  of 
Maracay  with  branches  in  localities  indicated  in  the  regulations. 
It  is  to  he  incorporated  and  to  have  capital  independent  of  the 
National  Treasury.  Its  personnel  will  he  determined  by  the  regula¬ 
tions  and  appointed  by  the  President.  The  Nation  will  contribute  a 
capital  of  J(),()0(),0()0  bolivars,  for  which  the  Rank  will  pay  2J^2  per 
cent  annual  interest.  The  capital  may  he  increased,  with  the  same 
amount  of  interest  on  the  additional  amount. 
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BOLIVIA-CHILE 

International  Railway. — In  accordance  with  the  Treaty  signed 
on  October  20,  1904,  by  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  Chile  and 
Bolivia,  the  Bolivian  section  of  the  Arica-Alto  de  la  Paz  Railway  was 
turned  over  to  Bolivia  on  May  13,  1928,  as  previously  announced  in 
the  Bulletin.  The  railway,  a  daring  and  impressive  work  of 
engineering  which  surmounts  the  Andes,  was  built  by  an  English 
company,  which  began  work  in  1909  and  concluded  its  task  in  four 
years  at  a  total  cost  of  £4,063,561  for  446  kilometers  on  Chilean  soil, 
and  £1,105,000  for  the  240  kilometers  on  Bolivian  territory.  During 
the  15  years  since  its  completion  the  railroad  has  carried  1,500,000 
tons  of  freight.  Chile  will  continue  to  manage  the  Bolivian  section 
for  three  months  until  certain  arrangements  can  be  made,  the  revenue 
being  divided  60  per  cent  to  Chile,  and  40  per  cent  to  Bolivia. 

CHILE-PARAGUAY 

Extradition  treaty. — On  June  2,  1928,  ratifications  were  e.x- 
changed  in  Asuncion  of  the  treaty  on  extradition  between  Paraguay 
and  Chile  signed  in  Montevideo  in  1897,  and  ratified  by  the  Para¬ 
guayan  Congress  on  August  12,  1904.  {El  Diario,  Asuncion,  June  4, 
1928.) 

EDUCATION  and  FINE  ARTS 

ARGENTINA 

Foreign  publication  of  Argentine  works. — As  the  International 
Institute  of  Intellectual  Cooperation  of  the  League  of  Nations  has 
resolved  to  publish  masterpieces  of  American  literature  in  French, 
English,  German,  and  Italian,  and  among  such  works  proposes  to 
issue  four  volumes  containing  works  by  Argentine  authors,  including 
Facundo  by  Sarmiento;  Bases  by  Alberdi,  the  Gaucho  poetry  of 
Hernandez  and  others,  the  President  of  Argentina  has  authorized 
the  payment  of  £700  as  a  subscription  to  the  publication.  The 
Institute  will  deliver  500  copies  of  each  of  these  books  to  be  distrib¬ 
uted  among  schools  and  dependencies  of  the  Ministry  of  Justice 
and  Public  Instruction. 

Hostel  for  women  university  students. — Recently  a  commis¬ 
sion  of  educators  interviewed  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  to 
solicit  his  support  for  the  plan  to  establish  a  University  Women’s 
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House  in  Buenos  Aires  where  young  women  entering  the  university 
from  provincial  schools  and  normal  schools  may  live  under  condi¬ 
tions  which  will  bring  them  in  touch  with  the  cultural  life  of  the 
country.  It  will  give  the  use  of  small  study  halls,  parlors,  and  a 
library,  offering  also  lecture  courses  and  social  activities  as  well  as 
excursions  to  interesting  and  historical  localities  in  the  interior  of 
the  Republic. 

Agricultural  School  Association. — The  Agricultural  School  for 
Boys  at  Gandara  is  an  interesting  and  successful  experiment.  The 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Minors  pays  40  pesos  a  month  for  the 
maintenance  of  each  of  100  boys  whom  it  has  sent  to  the  school. 
The  boys  live  a  healthful  outdoor  life  and  practice  agriculture, 
receiving  certain  money  compensation  for  their  crops.  Each  enjoys 
the  ownership,  while  in  the  school,  of  a  pony  which  he  learns  to  ride 
and  to  care  for  in  accordance  with  the  gaucho  traditions  of  the  Argen¬ 
tine  pampas.  The  boys  are  also  given  primary  education  suitable 
to  their  ages,  which  vary  from  five  or  six  into  the  ’teens. 

Sixth  National  University  Congress. — In  accordance  with  a 
resolution  of  the  Fifth  National  University  Congress  which  states 
that  future  congresses  shall  be  held  in  the  various  Argentine  univer¬ 
sities  in  order  of  their  age,  the  Sixth  Congress,  to  be  held  this  year, 
will  meet  at  the  University  of  Cordoba,  the  oldest  university  of  the 
nation,  which  was  founded  early  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

BOLIVIA 

Textbook  competition. — In  the  latter  part  of  May  a  competition 
on  secondary  school  textbooks  was  held  to  bring  them  into  harmony 
with  the  new'  curriculum  prescribed  by  the  General  Bureau  of  Instruc¬ 
tion.  Each  author  of  a  book  winning  first  prize  will  receive  2,000 
bolivianos  and  the  copyright  on  the  book.  There  will  be  second 
prizes  of  500  bolivianos  and  diplomas  for  third  prizes.  The  competi¬ 
tion  w'ill  end  on  December  31,  1928. 

National  bibliography. — A  contract  w'as  recently  made  with  a 
publishing  house  of  La  Paz  for  the  publication  of  100  w'orks  of  Bolivian 
authors,  the  collection  to  be  knowm  as  the  “Bolivian  Library.” 
The  w’orks  chosen  will  cover  varous  periods  of  Bolivian  literature, 
beginning  with  the  foundation  of  the  Republic. 

BRAZIL 

Pan  American  bibliography. — The  library  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  has  recently  been  enriched,  through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Max 
Fleiuss,  perpetual  secretary  of  the  Historical  and  Geographical 
Institute  of  Brazil,  by  copies  in  French  and  Portuguese  of  its  review' 
containing  a  history  of  that  venerable  society,  founded  in  1838, 
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which  has  long  been  internationally  known  for  its  admirable  work. 
It  is  extremely  interesting  to  note  that  in  June,  1927,  the  institute 
requested  all  the  American  Republics  to  cooperate  in  forming  a 
bibliography  of  books  on  history,  geography,  ethnography,  and 
archaeology  published  in  the  respective  countries  since  their  inde¬ 
pendence,  this  bibliography  to  be  published  and  distributed  by  the 
institute.  This  initiative  antedates  considerably  the  passage  of  a 
resolution  on  American  bibliography  by  the  Sixth  Pan  American 
Conference  at  Habana,  and  will  be  a  valuable  factor  in  promoting  this 
means  of  inter-American  cooperation. 

International  Oratorical  Contest. — Dr.  Glenn  Levin  Swiggett, 
director  of  the  international  oratorical  contest  for  the  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  section,  visited  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  other  South  American 
capitals  last  May  in  the  interest  of  this  contest,  which  is  participated 
in  by  high-school  students  under  the  sponsorship  of  large  newspapers 
in  the  various  countries.  One  delegate  from  each  country  entering 
the  competition  is  sent  to  Washington  to  compete  with  the  United 
States  winner.  In  this  way  young  people  of  all  the  participating 
countries  may  familiarize  themselves  with  the  questions  under 
discussion,  and  may  grow  to  know  one  another  as  representatives  of 
friendly  nations. 

CHILE 

Trends  in  education. — In  his  message  read  before  Congress  on 
May  21, 1928,  the  President  made  a  statement  in  regard  to  education, 
here  summarized  in  part: 

The  health  of  the  ehilcl  is  the  basis  of  all  education,  and  of  the  future  of  the 
country.  The  Government  can  affirm  that  real  reform  is  under  way,  since  it  is 
able  to  .state  that  the  condition  »)f  schoolhouses  is  being  rapidly  improved,  the 
school  dental  and  medical  services  extended,  and  physical  education  and  play¬ 
ground  material  increased,  including  provision  for  the  gymnasium  work  and 
sports  of  older  children. 

The  school  community  center  has  been  established  as  a  necessary  complement 
to  educational  reform,  for  by  this  means  the  school  Ijecomes  a  center  of  attraction 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  means  of  permanent  and  close  contact  laitween 
parents,  teachers,  and  pupils.  The  establishment  of  the  school  community 
center  has  brought  about  the  imi)rovement  of  the  schools,  has  made  the  education 
of  the  child  extciul  effectively  into  his  home  and  widened  the  cultural  influence 
of  the  school  for  the  Ixmefit  of  the  child  and  all  .social  cla.sses. 

The  principal  object  of  the  prestmt  educational  reform  is  to  orient  and  adapt 
education  to  the  lu'eds  of  pnaluction  and  the  growth  of  the  country.  The 
elementary  school  gives  a  course  of  six  years,  followed  either  by  sirecial  trade 
training,  or  by  the  first  three-year  high  school  course.  Thus  at  16  the  pupils  in 
the  s|)ecial  elementary  course  may  leave  school  with  sj>ccial  preparation  for  a 
trade  or  an  industry. 

Farm  schools  presented  to  Government. — As  a  result  of  the 
recent  tour  of  the  country  by  the  Minister  of  Education  in  an  effort 
to  secure  local  interest  and  cooperation  in  the  provision  of  educa- 
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tional  facilities  for  Chilean  children,  the  towns  of  La  Union,  Los 
Angeles,  and  Osorno  offered  to  the  Government  land  and  means  for 
establishing  schools.  The  first  town.  La  Union,  gave  8  hectares,  a 
building,  and  animals  for  the  establishment  of  a  farm  school  much 
needed  in  that  region;  Osorno  agreed  to  give  the  Government 
100,000  pesos  for  the  establishment  of  a  similar  school,  while  two 
citizens  of  Los  Angeles  each  offered  8  hectares,  cows,  and  hogs  for  the 
farm  school  of  that  locality. 

Institute  of  Social  Sciences. — The  President  recently  author¬ 
ized  the  establishment  of  an  Institute  of  Social  and  Political  Sciences 
in  Valparaiso.  The  first  year  of  the  course  will  include  the  following 
subjects:  Introduction  to  the  study  of  social  sciences  and  philos¬ 
ophy,  logic,  history,  political  economy,  mathematics,  German, 
French  or  English,  and  Latin.  The  institute,  which  will  be  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  the  school  of  philosophy  and  letters  of  the  University 
of  Chile,  will  offer  the  choice  of  a  three-year  course  leading  to  a 
bachelor’s  degree  in  social  sciences  or  a  four-year  course  leading  to  a 
master’s  degree  in  economic  sciences,  the  former  being  a  qualifi¬ 
cation  for  entrance  into  the  law  school. 

I^NIVERSITY  STATISTICS. — In  1927  iiiorc  than  2,000  students  were 
enrolled  in  the  various  departments  of  the  Catholic  University  of 
Chile  at  Santiago,  the  matriculation  in  some  of  the  schools  being  as 
follows:  School  of  law  and  political  and  social  sciences,  299;  school 
of  physical  and  mathematical  sciences,  96;  agricultural  school,  93; 
school  of  commerce  and  economic  sciences,  148;  school  of  philosophy 
and  humanities,  138;  and  industrial  polytechnic  institute,  255. 

COLOMBIA 


CuNDiNAMAKCA  SCHOOLS. — During  1927  and  1928  the  Department 
of  Cundinamarca  had  the  following  schools: 


1927  , 

1928 

Citv  schools _ 

Rural  schools _ 

Municipal  rural  schools _ 

402 

214 

212 

15 

843 

1 

440 

352 

201 

52 

1,  045 

Total _ 

The  budget  of  Cundinamarca  for  public  instruction  amounts  to 
960,000  pesos  annually,  the  larger  part  being  expended  on  elementary 
education. 

Biographical  and  bibliographical  dictionary. — Senor  don 
Joaquin  Capina  has  recently  published  the  first  volume  of  a  bio- 
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graphical  and  bibliographical  dictionary  of  Colombia  which  includes 
facts  on  all  distinguished  persons  in  that  country  since  the  time  of 
the  Spanish  Conquest. 

Establishment  of  a  farm  school. — Carrying  out  the  law  of  192(5 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  Government  farm  school  in  each 
Department  of  the  nation,  a  committee  of  agricultural  experts  has 
been  appointed  to  choose  the  best  site  for  a  model  school  in  the 
Department  of  Boyaca,  the  departmental  government  having  promised 
an  annual  appropriation  of  50,000  pesos  for  the  support  of  the  new 
institution. 

Normal  school  reform  in  Department  of  Boyaca. — An 
important  reform  measure  for  the  normal  schools  of  Boyaca  has  been 
passed  by  the  Government.  It  makes  changes  in  the  distribution  of 
courses  and  in  the  number  of  hours  given  to  various  subjects,  and 
grants  more  self-government  to  the  students. 

COSTA  RICA 

New  reader  for  schools. — A  committee  of  five  was  recently 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Education  for  the  purpose  of  arrang¬ 
ing  and  editing  a  new  text  book  in  reading  which  will  afterwards  be 
adopted  as  an  official  reader  for  all  the  schools  of  the  country. 

CUBA 

Bresident  of  I'NiVERsiTY  OF  Habana  HONORED. — Dr.  Octavio 
Averhoff,  president  of  the  I’niversity  of  llabana,  the  first  Latin- 
American  institution  with  which  the  I'niversity  of  Miami,  Florida, 
has  undertaken  the  e.xchange  of  professors  and  students,  was  granted 
in  June  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  by  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  l^niversity.  In  his  address  Dr.  Averhoff  praised  the  work  of 
cementing  friendship  between  Pan  American  countries  carried  on  by 
the  University  of  Miami,  which  has  instituted  courses  in  Latin- 
American  history,  tradition,  laws  and  customs,  and  athletic  contests 
between  Latin  and  North  American  student  teams. 

University  students. — The  National  University  has  registered 
3,285  students  in  the  present  regular  courses  and  863  in  special 
courses. 

Finlay  Institute  and  School  of  Public  Health. — See  page  966. 

DO.MINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Vocational  Week. — In  the  latter  part  of  June,  1928,  the  President 
of  the  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Santo  Domingo  organized  a  Voca¬ 
tional  Week,  under  the  patronage  of  various  distinguished  persons. 
Lectures  were  given  on  the  following  subjects:  Vocational  Education; 
New  School  Orientations;  The  Influence  of  Art  in  New  Educational 
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Trends;  Influences  of  Technical  Training;  Reflections  on  Trade, 
Industry,  and  Agriculture;  and  Benefits  Derived  by  the  Community 
from  Good  Trade  Practices. 


ECUADOR 

New  CULTURAL  SOCIETY. — The  Eduardo  Vitoria  Society  was 
recently  founded  in  the  city  of  Cuenca  for  scientific  and  literary 
purposes,  having  as  members  distinguished  persons  from  the  locality. 
They  will  endeavor  to  provide  cultural  privileges  for  all  social 
classes  of  the  region. 

GUATEMALA 

Celebration  of  Arbor  Day. — Guatemalan  youth  was  again 
reminded  of  the  importance  and  beauty  of  trees  by  the  celebration  of 
Arbor  Day  throughout  the  Republic  on  May  27,  1928,  following  a 
custom  established  some  years  ago.  In  Guatemala  City  the  exercises 
took  on  an  official  character  when  President  Chac6n  joined  the  school 
children  in  their  celebration  and  planted  a  tree  in  Aurora  Park,  a 
Government  owned  estate  just  outside  the  city  of  Guatemala,  before 
a  large  gathering  composed  of  cabinet  officers.  Government  officials 
and  other  invited  guests. 

Evening  art  classes. — It  is  reported  that  great  interest  has  been 
manifest  in  the  special  evening  classes  held  in  the  School  of  Fine 
Arts  of  Guatemala  City,  a  total  of  90,  the  majority  of  whom  belong 
to  the  laboring  classes,  having  been  in  attendance  during  recent 
months.  Subjects  taught  in  the  school  include  freehand  and  me¬ 
chanical  drawing,  perspective,  painting,  modeling,  and  casting. 

Open-air  painting  classes. — On  May  9,  1928,  President  Chacon 
issued  a  decree  authorizing  the  expenditure  of  the  funds  necessary  for 
tlie  establishment  of  open-air  painting  classes  by  the  School  of  Fine 
Arts  in  Guatemala  City.  The  new  work  to  be  inaugurated  by  this 
institute  will  be  conducted  along  the  same  lines  as  that  in  similar 
schools  in  North  America  and  Europe. 

MEXICO 

New  schools. — In  one  of  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  State  of 
Oaxaca,  nine  rural  schools  have  been  founded  as  the  result  of  the 
recent  visit  made  by  Prof.  Mois4s  Saenz,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Education,  who  has  been  touring  the  south  of  the  Republic.  It  has 
also  been  decided  to  open  a  school  in  each  of  the  markets  of  Mexico 
City  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  the  proprietors  of  market  stalls. 
\n  important  event  a  few  months  ago  was  the  opening  of  a  large 
modern  industrial  School  in  the  city  of  Aguascalientes,  capital  of  the 
State  of  the  same  name. 
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Third  oratorical  contest. — Efrain  lirito  Rosado,  a  student  from 
the  Federal  District  of  Mexico,  won  the  national  oratory  contest  held 
last  June  to  choose  the  orator  to  represent  Mexico  in  the  interna¬ 
tional  competition  held  annually  each  autumn  in  Washington.  As 
readers  of  the  Bulletin  will  remember,  Arturo  Garcia  Formentl, 
a  Me.xican  student,  was  declared  world  champion  in  the  International 
Oratory  Contest  held  in  Washington  last  October. 

Aviation  courses. — The  National  University  offered  in  its  summer 
school  an  aviation  course  under  the  direction  of  Gen.  Juan  F.  Azcarate, 
a  well-known  aviator. 

New  agricultural  school. — Early  in  June  President  (\dles 
oflicially  opened  the  (^entral  Agricultural  School  of  Puebla,  located  in 
Chapusco,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Puebla.  The  school  has  300 
hectares  of  ground  and  a  large  main  building  with  several  smaller 
buildings,  including  the  quarters  of  the  faculty,  the  infirmary,  the 
dairy,  the  stables,  work-shops,  poultry  houses,  and  other  necessities. 
The  sum  of  500,000  pesos  was  appropriated  for  construction.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  several  schools  of  this  type  have  been  established 
and  have  proved  extremelj’^  popular  and  efficient. 

NICARAGUA 

Schools. — The  municipality  of  Managua  is  planning  the  opening 
of  additional  municipal  schools  for  the  coming  school  year.  These  will 
include  14  rural  schools,  3  in  the  city,  and  at  least  1  evening  school. 

PARAGUAY 

School  appropriations. — .V  number  of  appropriations  have  been 
made  within  recent  months  for  the  construction  or  repair  of  school 
buildings,  among  which  are  the  following:  35, ()()()  pesos  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  s<*hool  at  liOina  Pyta;  30,000  pesos  for  the  completion 
of  the  second  wing  of  the  school  building  at  Garapegua;  and  23,500 
])esos  for  the  construction  of  three  s<*hool  buildings  in  the  Department 
of  San  Ijorenzo  del  Uampo  Grande. 

ScHOLAiLSHiPs  IN  ARGENTINE  SCHOOLS. — As  the  result  of  a  visit 
made  by  Dona  Asuncibn  G.  de  Gon/.alez  to  Buenos  Aires  during 
May,  1928,  the  Directress  of  the  Argentine  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  offered  five  scholarships  for  blind  Paraguayan  students  in 
the  Buenos  Aires  school. 

The  Argentine  National  Institute  of  Domestic  Economy  has  also 
offered  one  scholarship  for  a  Paraguayan  girl  in  that  s<>hool. 

International  library  exchange. — The  city  of  AsunciAn  has 
begun  an  exchange  of  books  with  the  city  government  of  Paysandu, 
Uruguay,  for  the  better  acquaintance  of  both  countries  with  each 
other’s  authors,  history,  and  affairs.  The  lot  of  books  sent  recently 
to  Uruguay  numbers  about  29  volumes. 
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The  University  of  Paraguay  has  recently  received  a  gift  of  books 
for  its  library  from  the  Argentine  Minister,  Doctor  Olivera. 

PERU 

San  Marcos  University. — On  May  31,  1928,  the  ancient  Univer¬ 
sity  of  San  Marcos  was  reopened  for  the  new  academic  year  by 
President  Legida,  who  declared  in  effect  the  new  statutes  establishing 
the  autonomy  of  the  university  in  regard  to  education,  economics, 
and  administration.  The  Government,  however,  retains  the  power 
of  supervision.  A  new  School  of  Economic  Sciences  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  to  give  a  practical  trend  to  education. 

National  contest  in  folk  .music  and  dances. — In  the  middle  of 
June  the  national  competition  in  music  and  folk  dances  was  opened 
in  the  city  hall  of  Lima  with  the  playing  of  unpublished  music  in  the 
Incan  and  Creole  forms  submitted  by  composers  in  different  sections 
of  the  country.  From  each  Province  came  picturesque  musicians 
and  dancers  to  give  the  folk  dances  of  their  respective  regions. 

SALVADOR 

Libraries  abroad. — The  Propaganda  and  Information  Section  of 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations  is  establishing  in  the  legations  and 
consulates  of  Salvador  libraries  of  works  of  national  authors  and 
collections  of  all  kinds  of  Salvadorean  publications. 

New  library. — A  library  and  reading  room  was  recently  estab¬ 
lished  in  Ahuachapan  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

New  courses. — The  Council  of  Education  has  opened  some  new 
three-month  courses  of  study  in  Tegucigalpa.  The  first  is  for  news¬ 
paper  reporters  and  the  second  a  course  in  accounting  for  minor 
clerks  and  workers  of  both  sexes. 

Open-air  school. — The  city  of  Sonsonate  recently  appointed  a 
board  on  open-air  schools  to  make  plans  for  opening  schools  of  this 
type. 

Foreign  education  laws  sought. — The  Ministry  of  Public  Edu¬ 
cation  recently  sent  out  to  Salvadorean  diplomatic  representatives 
a  circular  letter  requesting  copies  of  foreign  education  laws  and 
regulations  in  force  governing  public  instruction  and  general  culture 
in  each  country.  The  ministry  also  desires  to  know  what  educational 
reforms  are  being  carried  out  in  each  country. 

URUGUAY 

Primary  education  statistics. — According  to  figures  published 
by  the  General  Rureau  of  Statistics,  elementary  education  in  Uruguay 
during  1927  was  given  by  4,425  teachers  and  assistant  teachers  to  an 
average  of  122,872  children  attending  1,494  primary  schools. 

Dental  school. — In  the  latter  part  of  May  the  corner  stone  was 
laid  for  the  new  building  of  the  Dental  School  in  Montevideo,  the 
37.19— 2S— Bull.  lU—  7 
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ceremony  being  attended  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  and 
Government  and  university  officials,  as  well  as  professors  and  students 
in  the  school.  This  new  building,  which  will  be  opened  before  long, 
has  all  the  modern  equipment  necessary  for  a  dental  college. 

Anti-illiteracy  campaign. — The  National  Council  of  Adminis¬ 
tration  has  appropriated  the  sum  of  5,000  pesos  to  aid  the  National 
Anti-Illiteracy  Commission  in  the  work  which  it  has  been  actively 
conducting. 

VENEZUELA 

New  schools. — The  press  reports  three  new  evening  schools  in 
various  sections  of  the  country.  The  Municipal  Council  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  San  Fernando  in  Apure  recently  established  a  night  school 
in  the  town  of  Arichuna;  a  night  school  for  men  was  opened  in 
Sucre,  and  one  for  children  of  the  Catalonian  colony  was  started  in 
the  city  of  Maracay.  Furthermore,  a  rural  school  was  created  in 
San  Fernando. 

LABOR 


CHILE 

Employees’  association. — On  May  21, 1928,  the  flourishing  Society 
of  Commercial  Employees  of  Santiago  celebrated  the  41st  anniversary 
of  the  foundation  of  their  association. 

Houses  for  employees. — On  May  21,  1928,  the  new  section  of 
houses  built  for  employees  by  the  “Own  Your  Own  Home”  coopera¬ 
tive  was  formally  opened  with  a  ceremony  to  which  were  invited  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Public  Welfare,  the  Inspector  of  Labor,  mem¬ 
bers  of  charitable  societies,  and  other  guests.  This  development 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  capital  has  attractive  houses  with  gardens, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  important  planned  for  workers. 

! 

ECUADOR  I 

Questionnaire  on  labor. — For  the  proper  preparation  of  labor 
legislation  based  on  the  needs  and  actual  conditions  of  Ecuadorian  I 
workers,  the  Minister  of  Social  Welfare  and  Labor  has  sent  out  a  j 
questionnaire  through  the  Social  Welfare  section  of  the  Ministry  to  i 
industrial  companies,  workers,  merchants,  educators,  public  officials,  ^ 
professional  men,  and  others  throughout  the  country.  The  question-  | 
naire  included  the  following  points:  | 

NuiuIkt  and  history  of  lalior  groups  in  each  locality;  nuinl)er  of  inemlwrs.  ! 
Real  estate  and  other  pro|)erty  of  each  of  these  groups,  .\ctivities  of  such  groups 
tending  to  promote  character  building,  education,  and  Ixittcr  .social  and  economic 
conditions  of  mcmtx*rs.  Proportion  of  union  to  nonunion  workers.  Moral, 
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economic,  cultural,  and  social  conditions  of  workers  in  each  locality.  Number  of 
illiterate  workers  in  proportion  to  total  number  of  workers  in  each  locality. 
Xiglit  and  day  schools  for  workers;  average  attendance;  private  efforts  of  each 
plant  or  business;  university  extension,  lectures,  attendance  by  workers  and 
practical  results.  Average  wage  paid  for  each  kind  of  labor  and  its  relation  to 
cost  of  living  in  that  locality.  Numljer  of  workers  who  are  property  owners  and 
their  jrroportion  to  the  numlwr  of  professional  property  owners.  Consideration 
of  small  independent  industries;  relation  between  small  propert.v  interests  and 
large  property  interests  in  each  locality. 

PARAGUAY 

Labor  dispute  settled. — The  difficulty  which  arose  last  May  be¬ 
tween  river-navigation  companies  in  Asuncion  and  their  employees 
who  asked  for  a  wage  increase  was  settled  through  the  good  offices 
of  the  police  department.  The  companies  granted  a  rise  in  wages 
effective  from  May  1.  The  press  expresses  the  hope  that  a  national 
department  of  labor  will  eventually  be  established  to  take  up  the  work 
of  conciliation  in  similar  disputes. 

URUGUAY 

Lectures  for  workers. — Doctor  Frugoni,  a  well-known  professor 
who  gives  a  course  on  labor  legislation  and  social  welfare  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Montevideo,  recently  opened,  with  the  cooperation  of  his 
students,  a  university  extension  course  for  the  labor  organizations  of 
Montevideo.  Among  the  subjects  of  the  lectures  were:  Pensions, 
minimum  wage,  labor  accidents,  and  woman  and  child  labor. 

VENEZUELA 

Labor  bank. — A  bill  providing  for  a  labor  bank  has  been  enacted 
by  Congress  and  signed  by  the  President. 
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Fourth  Regional  Pathological  Conference  of  the  North. — 
On  May  7,  1928,  the  Fourth  Annual  Conference  of  the  Argentine 
Pathological  Society  of  the  Northern  Region  was  opened  in  Santiago 
del  Estero  with  delegates  from  the  provinces  belonging  to  the  society, 
from  foreign  countries,  and  from  institutes  and  medical  societies  and 
university  schools.  Diseases  and  conditions  prevalent  in  the  northern 
region  were  discussed  with  relation  to  the  special  problems  which 
they  present,  and  original  studies  on  parasitic  diseases  presented. 
One  interesting  topic  discussed  was  a  disease  known  to  the  Quechua 
Indians  as  “paaj,”  which  is  an  eruption  caused  by  the  quebracho 
Colorado,  a  wood  exported  in  logs,  or  in  the  form  of  extract,  for  tanning 
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leather.  Recommendations  were  made  for  the  establishment  of  an 
antitrachoma  league. 

BOLIVIA 

Improvements  in  hospital. — Tlie  e.xpenditure  of  94,000  bolivianos 
for  the  improvement  and  extension  of  the  Viedma  Hospital  in  Cocha¬ 
bamba  has  been  authorized. 

BRAZIL 

Leprosariums  opened. — In  the  city  of  Rio  Branco,  Acre  Terri¬ 
tory,  a  leprosarium  for  a  large  number  of  patients  has  recently  been 
opened  as  a  result  of  the  call  of  the  governor  of  the  Territory  upon 
the  citizens  for  subscriptions  to  construct  and  install  such  an  insti¬ 
tution. 

A  model  leprosarium  has  also  recently  been  opened  in  the  citj*  of 
Manaos,  State  of  Amazonas.  The  institution,  which  is  located  on 
an  island,  consists  of  small  houses  provided  with  water,  light,  and 
other  conveniences,  as  well  as  a  nursery  for  the  new-born  babies 
who,  if  they  are  immediately  separated  from  their  mothers,  do  not 
contract  leprosy. 

PcBLic  HEALTH. — III  his  message  read  before  Congress  on  May  3, 
1928,  President  Washington  Luis  included  the  following  facts  on 
public  health: 

*  *  ♦  Sanitary  conditions  continued  to  improve  in  1927.  In  Rio  de  Janeiro 

general  mortality  has  diminished  year  by  year  until  it  reached  the  rate  of  13.68 
deaths  per  1,000,  a  rate  lower  than  any  noted  since  the  l^eginning  of  statistical 
records  in  1859.  *  ♦  ♦  In  1927  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  (Federal  district)  there 

were  23,348  deaths,  or  2,994  less  than  in  1926,  and  2,877  less  than  in  1925.  The 
mortality  rate  is  almost  50  jier  cent  lower  to-day  than  in  1903  when  the  campaign 
against  yellow  fever  was  liegun,  and  27  per  cent  lower  than  in  1909  when  Dr. 
Oswaldo  Cruz  left  the  administration  of  the  Public  Health  Service  after  having  im¬ 
proved  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  city.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  present  administration 

is  undertaking  an  antimalaria  campaign  in  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  is  fur¬ 
nishing  treatment  for  malaria  sufferers.  ♦  *  *  A  new  building  for  the  School  of 

Trained  Nursing  was  erected  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  *  *  *  Isolation 

wards  were  opened  for  patients  with  communicable  diseases,  including  tulierculosis. 

*  *  *  A  regular  registration  of  death  certificates  was  established  in  the  rural 

zones  of  the  Federal  district,  thus  cutting  down  the  number  of  deaths  from  un¬ 
known  cause  to  307,  whereas  in  1926  deaths  of  unknown  cause  numljered  1,142. 

♦  *  ♦  Under  the  Bureau  of  Maritime  Sanitary  Defense  improvements  were 

made  in  Rio  de  Janerio  and  jjorts  of  other  States.  The  isolation  hospital  on 
Ilha  Grande  was  improved  to  supply  the  hospitalization  demanded. 

Scout  Week. — Boy  Scout  Week  was  celebrated  last  April  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  with  the  gathering  of  Boy  Scout  troops  from  the 
national  capital  and  the  States  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Minas  Geraes. 
A  dinner  given  for  the  heads  of  the  scout  organizations  was  addressed 
by  Dr.  Affonso  Penna  Junior,  president  of  the  L'nion  of  Brazilian 
Scouts.  On  April  28  the  council  fire  took  place,  and  on  April  29  a 
scout  concentration  camp  was  held  at  Nictheroy. 
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CHILE 

Infant  mortality  study. — Dr.  Luis  Cairo  Mackenna,  as  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Health  Commission  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
recently  announced  in  the  press  that  the  following  districts,  having 
a  total  population  of  about  400,000,  had  been  selected  for  the  infant 
mortality  study  to  he  carried  out  in  Chile  under  the  auspices  of  the 
aforementioned  commission:  A  section  of  the  city  of  Santiago  and 
one  in  its  suburbs,  the  town  of  San  Bernardo,  where  no  industry 
employing  women  exists,  and  San  Isidro,  a  town  in  the  department 
of  Quillota,  where  no  child  health  work  is  at  present  carried  on. 
In  the  Santiago  districts  the  workers  in  the  child  health  centers 
will  cooperate  in  the  investigation,  and  in  San  Isidro  the  local 
branch  of  the  Red  Cross. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  similar  studies  are  to  be  made  in  Argentina, 
Brazil,  and  Uruguay. 

COSTA  RICA 

Red  Cross. — Owing  to  the  large  number  of  Panamanians  who  go 
to  Costa  Rica  to  rest  or  to  recuperate  and  the  corresponding  number 
of  Costa  Ricans  who  make  the  journey  to  Panama  to  be  treated  at 
well-known  clinics  in  the  Canal  Zone,  a  service  of  interchange  and 
aid  has  been  established  between  the  National  Red  Cross  of  Costa 
Rica  and  that  of  Panama. 

Among  its  other  activities,  the  Costa  Rican  Red  Cross  has  inaugu¬ 
rated  a  health  campaign  by  means  of  posters  which  have  been  placed 
at  ])oints  of  vantage  throughout  the  streets  and  in  the  schools  of 
San  Jos4.  The  posters  are  said  to  be  well  planned  and  very  effective 
in  their  appeal. 

CUBA 

Finlay  Institute  and  School  of  Public  Health. — The  Finlay 
Institute  and  School  of  Public  Health  of  the  Government  have  been 
completed  and  are  now  in  operation  in  Habana. 

The  departments  consist  of  the  administrative  offices,  the  national 
laboratory,  the  section  for  animals  used  in  experiments,  the  chemistry 
laboratory,  classrooms,  and  other  sections.  Well-known  Cuban 
medical  authorities  will  give  courses  in  preventive  medicine  and 
sanitation  to  the  future  sanitarians.  The  following  subjects  will  be 
offered :  Extension  of  public  health,  specific  prophylaxis,  eugenics  and 
homiculture,  epidemiology,  immunology,  maritime  sanitation,  experi¬ 
mental  pathology,  microbiology,  parasitology,  bromatology,  sani¬ 
tary'  statistics,  sanitary  administration,  disinfection,  and  biology. 
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DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Reform  schools  for  minors. — In  accordance  with  an  order  of 
the  Ministry  of  Justice  and  Public  Instruction,  all  delinquent  minors 
now  serving  terms  in  the  prisons  of  the  country  shall  be  transferred 
to  the  various  reform  schools. 

Celebration  of  mothers’  day. — In  addition  to  the  usual  events 
of  the  celebration  of  mothers’  day  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  this 
year,  thanks  to  President  Vazquez,  the  privilege  of  free  telephone 
and  telegraph  messages  was  granted  to  those  distant  from  home, 
who  wished  to  communicate  with  their  mothers.  Over  4,000  tele¬ 
phone  and  telegraph  messages  from  the  capital  alone  were  sent  free 
under  the  President’s  thoughtful  and  generous  provision. 

ECUADOR 

Antidysentery  campaign. — The  President  authorized  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  5,000  sucres  for  the  antidysentery  campaign  undertaken 
by  the  sanitary  authorities  of  the  Province  of  Esmeraldas. 

Funds  for  a  hospital. — In  the  middle  of  May,  1928,  the  sum  of 
50,000  sucres  was  appropriated  for  the  completion  and  equipment 
of  the  Civil  Hospital  of  Quito. 

GUATEMALA 

Public  welfare  activities  during  1927. — The  following  is  a 
summary  of  a  detailed  re|X)rt  of  public  welfare  activities  carried  on 
by  the  Government  of  Guatemala  during  the  year  1927: 

A  total  of  8,674  i)er.sons  were  treated  in  the  General  Hospital  during  the  year. 
Of  this  number  7,601  were  discharged  as  cured,  573  died  and  500  remained  under 
treatment.  As  a  result  of  generous  donations  the  hospital  was  enabled  to 
establish  an  emergency  service  for  rendering  first  aid,  and  an  important  work 
was  carried  on  in  the  free  disjiensary  and  clinic  where  12,086  per-sons  were  attended 
and  3,6.50  oixjrations  jHirformed.  One  hundred  and  sixty-nine  persons  were  cared 
for  during  the  year  in  the  Home  for  the  Infirm,  and  417  children  were  reiiorted  to 
be  on  the  registry  of  the  National  Hospice  on  .January  1,  1928.  In  this  latter 
institution  shoemaking,  printing,  baking,  carpentry,  sewing,  and  embroidering 
as  well  as  the  regular  academic  subjects  are  taught  the  children,  and  the  proceeds 
from  tlic  sale  of  such  articles,  which  amounted  to  117,890.33  jx'sos  during  the 
past  year,  constitutes  an  imi)ortant  item  toward  the  supjmrt  of  the  institution. 
Excellent  work  is  also  l>eing  done  in  the  other  hospitals  and  a.sylums  of  Guate¬ 
mala  City  and  the  several  departments.  During  the  year  a  hospital  was  founded 
in  Totonicapiin,  and  the  new  buildings  iKung  erected  for  the  hospitals  at  Holold 
and  Petdn  were  almost  completed. 


HAITI 

Sanitary  work. — Included  in  the  sanitary  work  carried  on  during 
May,  1928,  was  the  following:  In  ('ap-Haitien  2,205  city  buildings 
and  1,284  suburban  properties  were  inspected  for  sanitary  condi- 
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tions.  The  Gonaives  Hospital,  as  a  result  of  the  antityphoid  eam- 
pai^n,  eoinpleted  injections  of  antityphoid  serum  for  103  pupils  of 
the  industrial  school,  and  began  injections  for  160.  The  der^inie 
Hospital  also  gav’e  the  series  of  antityphoid  injections  to  1,321  school 
children  and  to  1,407  adults.  {Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Financial 
Adviser-General  Receiver,  May,  1928.) 

PcBLic  WORKS. — The  newest  public  works  to  he  completed,  or 
nearly  completed,  are  the  following:  Four  rural  dispensaries;  10  rural 
schools;  extensions  and  additions  to  the  agricultural  schools  of  Da¬ 
mien,  Plaisance,  and  Morne  Rouge;  the  courthouse  in  Port  au 
Prince;  3  new  bridges  in  various  places;  and  Haul  de  Cap-Grande 
Riviere,  Liml)4-Bayeux,  Plaisance-Pilate,  Gros  Morne-Pilate,  Jacmel- 
Marassa,  and  Jacmel-Trouin  highways.  Other  highway  work 
includes  the  extension  and  repair  of  several  roads  already  built. 
{Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Financial  Adviser-General  Receiver,  May, 
1928.) 

HONDURAS 

Sewers  for  Tegucigalpa  and  Comayaguela. — An  American  cit¬ 
izen  has  presented  a  proposal  to  the  Government  of  Honduras  for 
the  construction  of  sewer  systems  in  Tegucigalpa  and  Comayaguela, 
a  measure  which  the  Government  has  considered  for  some  time. 

Improvements  in  the  penitentiary. — A  section  for  women  is 
being  constructed  in  the  Central  Penitentiary  of  Tegucigalpa. 

Welfare  society. — The  societies  for  the  protection  of  animals, 
for  the  protection  of  plants,  and  for  civic  development  organized 
the  past  year  in  Ocotepeque  recently  joined  forces  in  one  associa¬ 
tion  known  as  “Our  Honduras,”  which  has  eight  sections. 

Free  dispensary. — The  General  Bureau  of  Health  has  established 
a  dispensary  at  the  milk  station  in  Tegucigalpa  where  poor  children 
of  Tegucigalpa  and  (^omayaguela  may  receive  free  medical  assistance. 

MEXICO 

Sanitary  campaign. — Dr.  Bernardo  J.  Gast^liim  and  Dr.  Carlos 
Hoffman  nvently  returneil  to  Mexico  City  after  making  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  sanitary  conditions  in  Nuevo  Le6n.  As  a  result  of  their 
studii's  in  Monterrey  and  its  environs  the  Department  of  Public 
Health  will  establish  dis|)ensaries,  antirahies,  antivenereal,  and 
child  hygiene  instituti's  and  a  bacteriological  laboratory;  carry  on  a 
general  vaccination  campaign;  send  a  sanitary  engineer  to  study  the 
problem  of  potable  water;  and  inspect  the  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  milk  and  other  foods. 

('reation  of  public  defense  department. — A  public  defense 
department,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  aid  tbe  poor  in  the  solution  of 
their  agrarian,  administrative,  and  judicial  problems  by  providing 
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legal  service  free  of  charge,  was  created  in  the  State  of  Chiapas  by 
virtue  of  a  State  decree  of  April  29,  1928. 

M  edical-Electrical-Pharmaceutical  Exposition. — A  Medical- 
Elect  rical-Pharniaceutical  Exposition  and  Convention  will  he  held  in 
Mexico  City  next  October.  The  Exposition  will  be  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  President  of  the  Republic,  the  Mexican  Medical 
Association,  the  Health  Department,  etc.  Efforts  are  being  made 
by  the  organizers  to  make  this  an  attractive  and  popular  event,  not 
only  to  the  medical  and  pharmaceutical  profession  hut  also  to  the 
general  public.  Further  information  may  be  secured  from  the 
Managing  Director  of  the  Exposition,  Apartado  982,  Mexico,  D.  F. 

NICARAGUA 

Sanitatio.n. — During  the  week  of  April  15,  1928,  an  active  sani¬ 
tation  campaign  was  undertaken  in  the  city  of  Masaya.  Over  800 
children  were  vaccinated  against  smallpox,  and  400  examinations  for 
hookworm  were  made  in  the  office  of  the  Health  Department. 
Another  agency  promoting  the  welfare  of  children  is  the  public 
milk  station  and  clinic  recently  opened,  which  is  now  caring  for 
27  babies. 

The  Ministry  of  Promotion  has  requested  the  General  Bureau 
of  Health  to  make  Lake  Asososca  a  sanitarv’  reserve,  so  that  it  may 
be  used  to  furnish  water  for  Managua. 


National  stadium. — On  .\pril  17,  1928,  the  municipality  of 
Panama  approved  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  national 
stadium,  toward  which  it  is  to  contribute  $80,000,  or  half  of  the  sum 
necessary. 

PARAGUAY 

Progress  of  sanitary  campaign  in  It.a. — Measures  recently 
planned  for  the  extension  of  the  sanitary  campaign  in  Itfi  being 
carried  on  by  the  National  Department  of  Health  and  the  Rocke¬ 
feller  Foundation  are  rapidly  being  put  into  effect  by  the  physicians 
in  charge.  Especially  interesting  is  the  work  among  the  school 
children,  of  whom  there  are  about  700  in  the  district.  Hygienic 
conditions  in  the  schools  have  been  improved,  treatments  for  hook¬ 
worm  diseases  given,  and  a  card  file  recording  the  age,  weight,  height 
and  other  data  concerning  the  physical  well-being  of  the  child 
started.  Important  steps  have  also  been  taken  for  the  general 
jmhlic  welfare;  a  dispensary  for  the  treatment  of  hookworm  disease 
has  been  opened,  a  survey  to  determine  the  intensity  of  the  disease 
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made,  and  data  for  the  preparation  of  statistics  and  sanitary  maps 
frathered. 

Nourishment  for  school  children. — Daily  distribution  of  120 
gflasses  of  Pasteurized  milk  to  undernourished  and  needy  children  in 
the  President  Franco  Normal  School  in  Asuncion  was  begun  on 
April  23,  1928. 

Return  of  Doctor  Lofruscio. — On  April  9,  1928,  Dr.  Silvio 
Lofruscio,  president  of  the  Board  of  School  Physicians,  returned  to 
.Vsuncion  after  an  e.xtended  trip,  during  which  he  visited  and  studied 
the  various  public  health  and  child  welfare  organizations  of  the  neigh¬ 
boring  Republics.  Due  in  a  great  degree  to  his  influence,  the  Bu- 
tantan  Institute,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  centei’s  of  biological 
study  in  South  America,  will  establish  a  scientific  center  in  Asuncion 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  and  admit  two  Paraguayan  physicians  to 
undertake  studies  in  its  laboratory  in  Sao  Paulo. 

Delegates  to  health  exchange. — Dr.  Andres  Guhetich  and 
Dr.  Domingo  Sanjurjo  have  been  appointed  by  the  Government  to 
represent  Paraguay  at  the  Rural  Hygiene  Health  Exchange  con¬ 
ducted  in  Europe  during  several  months  in  1928  by  the  Health 
Committee  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Improvements  to  the  penite.ntiary. — The  President  recently 
approved  a  bid  of  1,128,271  pesos  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
section  of  the  penitentiary  at  Tacumba. 

Training  for  sanitarians. — In  the  President’s  message  delivered 
before  Congress  in  May,  1928,  he  stated  that  three  physicians  of  the 
health  department  had  been  sent  abroad  to  study  and  that  one 
physician  of  the  Army  Medical  Corps  had  been  commissioned  to  study 
serums  and  vaccines  in  Buenos  Aires. 

PERU 

Prison  reform. — On  May  10,  1928,  the  206  prisoners  formerly 
confined  in  the  old  Guadelupe  Prison  of  Lima  were  transferred  to 
a  section  in  the  Pandptico  Penitentiary,  where  each  inmate  has  a 
separate  cell.  There  is  a  spacious  patio,  proper  sanitary  service,  a 
patio  for  those  prisonei’s  who  must  be  .segregated  from  the  majority, 
an  infirmary  with  every  convenience,  medical  and  dental  consulta¬ 
tion  offices;  and  work  shops  are  soon  to  be  installed,  special  attention 
being  given  to  the  shoe  shop. 

Junior  Red  Cross. — After  approval  of  the  official  regulations  of 
the  Junior  Red  Cross,  which  is  being  organized  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  orders  were  given  to  the 
principals  of  all  primary  and  superior  schools  for  both  boys  and 
girls  to  establish  chapters  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  in  their  respective 
schools. 
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UNITED  STATES 

Child  welfare  in  the  Americas. — By  resolution  of  Congress, 
approved  by  the  President  on  May  3,  1928,  the  United  States  has 
joined  the  International  American  Institute  for  the  Protection  of 
Childhood  at  Montevideo,  an  annual  appropriation  of  $2,000  being 
made  for  support  of  this  body.  A  similar  sum  is  contributed  by  each 
member  nation. 

URUGUAY 

Dispensary  building. — The  National  Council  of  Administration 
has  authorized  the  Syphilis  Prophylaxis  Institute  to  expend  18,000 
pesos  in  the  construction  of  a  building  in  the  city  of  Melo  to  house  the 
dispensary  for  that  locality. 

Extermination  of  rats. — The  Bureau  of  Public  Health  of  Monte¬ 
video  has  begun  an  intensive  campaign  against  rats  by  exterminating 
them  wherever  they  are  found.  In  addition  to  this  the  bureau  pays 
5  centavos  for  each  dead  rat  brought  in  by  private  persons. 

Sanitation  of  two  cities. — The  National  Council  of  Administra¬ 
tion  recently  approved  two  projects  for  complementary  works 
approved  by  the  Bureau  of  Sanitation  for  the  purification  plants  of 
the  water  systems  of  the  cities  of  San  Jos6  and  Treinta  y  Tres,  allowing 
9,887  pesos  and  10,338  pesos,  respectively,  for  their  installation. 

New  hospital. — Early  in  May,  1928,  a  new  public  charity  hospital 
built  by  the  Government  was  opened  in  the  town  of  Lazeano.  Al¬ 
though  the  capacity  of  the  new  hospital  is  limited  to  24  beds,  it  is 
provided  with  all  modem  requirements,  having  a  laboratory.  X-ray 
room,  a  free  milk  station  and  baby  clinic,  dental  service,  operating 
rooms,  consulting  rooms  and  other  necessities  and  conveniences. 

FEMINISM 

BRAZIL 

Lawyers’  Institute  admits  woman  member. — On  May  24,  1928, 
the  Lawyers’  Institute  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  admitted  as  one  of  its  new 
members  Dr.  Orminda  Bastos,  whose  speech  upon  entering  this  body 
outlined  the  progress  of  women  in  the  professions  previously  open 
only  to  men,  and  touched  upon  the  constitutional  right  of  the  Brazilian 
woman  to  the  vote. 

CHILE 

Public  health  nurses  undertake  social  welfare  work. — As 
the  result  of  a  talk  between  the  manager  of  a  mining  company  and 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Social  Welfare,  two  graduate  nurses  of  the 
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School  of  Public  Health  Nurses,  now  part  of  the  University  of  Chile, 
were  sent  on  a  mission  of  health  and  social  welfare  to  the  mine  in 
question.  The  manager  stated  that  efforts  to  provide  decent  housing 
for  the  miners’  families  had  proved  a  failure,  as  the  tenants  had  no 
idea  of  keeping  their  dwellings  in  good  condition.  As  a  result,  the 
two  nurses  will  be  given  a  model  house  at  the  mine  furnished  by  the 
company,  in  which  they  will  give  object  lessons  in  the  care  of  infants, 
cleanliness,  and  domestic  arrangements,  also  holding  a  clinic  for 
children  and  organizing  a  kindergarten,  meetings,  and  healthful 
recreation. 

COLOMBIA 

Women’s  rights. — A  bill  was  recently  presented  to  Congress  pro-  / 
viding  that  within  constitutional  limits  women  be  granted  the  right 
to  enter  any  profession,  trade,  or  honest  occupation  without  being 
debarred  on  account  of  their  se.x.  This  would  permit  the  entrance 
of  women  students  to  the  professional  schools  of  the  Republic,  and 
allow  them  to  fill  public  offices  which  do  not  carry  authority  or 
jurisdiction,  without  further  requirements  than  the  law  demands 
of  men  in  similar  positions.  In  accordance  with  this  bill  woman  is 
equal  with  man  before  the  civil  and  penal  law  and  before  the  courts. 
The  bill  in  its  29  articles  also  refers  to  rights  of  tutelage,  guardian¬ 
ship,  management  of  property,  determination  of  the  marital  domicile, 
separation  of  property  and  of  husband  and  wife,  and  other  similar 
questions.  * 

PERU 

Graduate  nurses. — On  June  17,  1928,  President  Legufa  attended 
the  graduating  exercises  of  the  training  school  for  nurses  in  the 
Arzobispo  Loayza  Hospital  of  Lima  where  he  presented  diplomas  to 
19  nurses  who  had  completed  their  training.  This  school,  which  is 
sustained  by  the  Society  of  Public  Charity,  was  declared  an  official 
school  on  February  25,  1928,  by  a  resolution  of  the  President.  This 
was  the  second  class  graduated  by  the  hospital. 

British  American  Hospital  School  of  Nursing. — On  June  5, 
1928,  official  recognition  was  given  to  the  school  of  trained  nursing 
in  the  British  American  Hospital  of  Bellavista.  The  diplomas  of  the 
nurses  graduated  from  the  three-year  course  in  that  hospital  are  now 
valid  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

URUGUAY 

Free  training  for  volunteer  nurses. — In  the  latter  part  of 
May  free  training  courses  for  volunteer  nurses  were  opened  by  the 
Sanatorium  for  Employed  Women  in  Montevideo.  At  the  inaugural 
assembly  an  address  was  made  on  “Woman’s  Cooperation  in  Social 
Welfare,”  by  Dr.  Eduardo  Blanco  Acevedo,  the  director  of  the 
sanatorium. 
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ARGEXTIXA 

Akoextixe  Embassy  ix  Brazil. — A  jury  composed  of  Senor 
Sebastian  Ghijiliazza,  Director  of  Architecture  of  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Works,  Senor  Raul  Fitte,  architect,  and  Dr.  Antonio  Mora  y 
Araujo,  Argentine  Ambassador  in  Brazil,  recently  chose  the  winning 
plan,  drawn  by  Senor  Lucio  Costa,  from  among  27  submitted  in  a 
competition  for  the  design  of  the  new  Argentine  Embassy  to  be 
erected  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  embassy  will  be  a  beautiful  400,000- 
peso  building  of  Spanish  colonial  type  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
chancery  and  of  the  ambassador’s  residence.  Ample  space  has  been 
left  for  gardens. 

BOLIVIA 

Picture  Exhibition',  PoTosf. — The  Municipal  Council  of  Potosi 
issued  a  call  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  1928,  for  the  organization  of 
an  exhibition  containing  works  by  artists  of  that  city.  Many  Bolivian 
painters  who  have  succeeded  in  Europe  and  in  South  America  are 
natives  of  Potosi,  a  city  well  known  for  the  special  artistic  ability  of 
its  sons.  A  committee  of  judges  will  award  prizes  to  the  authors  of 
the  best  works. 

CHILE 

First  Ambassador  of  Mexico  ix  Chile. — Senor  don  Alfonso 
Graviotto,  first  ambassador  of  Mexico  in  Chile,  presented  his  letters 
of  credence  to  President  Ibanez  on  March  29  last.  The  legation  of 
Mexico  in  Chile  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  embassy  last  December, 
Chile  having  taken  similar  action  with  regard  to  her  diplomatic 
representation  in  Mexico. 

COLOMBIA 

C’hileax  pictures. — On  May  24,  1928,  four  pictures  by  the 
Chilean  artists  Seiior  Alfredo  Araya  and  Stmor  Luis  Strozzi  were 
presented  by  the  Chilean  Government  to  the  Bogota  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts.  Upon  this  occasion  the  Minister  of  Chile  in  Colombia 
made  an  address  illustrated  with  slides  on  the  development  of  art 
in  Chile. 

CUBA 

Me.MORIAL  to  A.MERICAXS  WHO  FOUGHT  FOR  CuBAX  IXDEPEXD- 
EXCE. — The  Cuban  Government  plans  a  memorial  to  Americans  who 
came  to  Cuba  before  the  Spanish-American  War  and  aided  Cuba  in 
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her  struggle  for  independence.  This  memorial,  built  of  white  marble, 
containing  the  busts  of  McKinley,  Roosevelt,  Leonard  Wood,  and 
others,  will  stand  in  the  new  Maine  Park  of  Habana  near  the  Maine 
Memorial,  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world. 

Cuba  contributes  to  the  Columbus  Memorial  Lighthouse. — 
The  Government  of  Cuba  will  contribute  100,000  pesos  toward  the 
erection  of  the  Columbus  Memorial  Lighthouse  to  be  erected  on  the 
Island  of  Santo  Domingo.  This  ipiota  will  be  payable  in  four  annual 
installments  beginning  in  1930.  Other  funds  for  the  same  purpose 
will  be  collected  by  national  committees  from  private  subscribers. 

Bust  of  Mart!  for  Venezuela. — In  return  for  the  courtesy  of 
the  Republic  of  Venezuela  in  presenting  a  bust  of  the  Liberator, 
Simon  Bolivar,  to  Cuba,  the  President  has  ordered  that  a  bronze 
bust  of  the  Cuban  patriot  Jos4  Marti,  by  the  Cuban  sculptor  Juan 
Jos^  Sicre,  be  presented  to  the  Republic  of  Venezuela  for  a  park  in 
Caracas. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Competition  for  Columbus  Lighthouse. — Architects  all  over 
the  world  have  responded  with  great  enthusiasm  to  the  call  to  the 
competition  for  architectural  plans  for  the  Columbus  Memorial 
Lighthouse  to  be  erected  in  Santo  Domingo,  capital  of  the  Dominican 
Republic.  By  the  middle  of  August,  1928,  the  total  number  of 
architects  registered  in  the  Pan  American  Cnion  was  1,091,  from  58 
nations  and  territorial  divisions.  The  handsome  quartos  contain¬ 
ing  the  conditions  for  the  competition  will  be  mailed  to  reach  com¬ 
petitors  September  1.  Beautiful  examples  of  the  bookmaker’s  art, 
these  volumes,  prepared  by  Mr.  Albert  Kelsey,  technical  adviser  of 
the  competition,  contain  a  history  of  the  project,  a  map  showing 
the  site,  the  program  of  the  preliminary  competition,  rules  to  gov¬ 
ern  both  stages  of  the  competition,  and  “Impressions  of  and  Ob¬ 
servations  by  an  Architect  after  Having  Visited  the  Dominican 
Republic.”  There  are  also  included  reproductions  of  an  excellent 
photograph  of  President  Vazquez  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  who 
has  given  his  ardent  support  to  the  project  for  the  Columbus 
Light,  and  attractive  line  drawings  by  Frank  Hazell  of  the  tomb  of 
Columbus  in  the  cathedral  at  Santo  Domingo  and  other  Dominican 
scenes. 

PANAMA 

Venezuelan  Gift  to  Panama. — President  Gomez  of  Venezuela, 
through  the  medium  of  Dr.  Luis  Alcala  Sucre,  Venezuelan  Minister  to 
Panama,  has  sent  a  gift  of  25,000  boHvares  toward  the  reconstruction 
of  the  historic  Church  of  San  Francisco  in  Panama  City. 
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PERU 

Columbus  Memorial  Light. — The  President  of  Peru  has  ap¬ 
pointed  a  commission  for  Peru  to  handle  the  matter  of  the  Columbus 
Memorial  Lighthouse,  which  is  to  be  built  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
He  will  also  request  Congress  to  appropriate  $20,299.28  as  Peru’s 
quota  toward  the  construction  of  the  Memorial  Lighthouse,  to  be 
paid  in  four  installments,  beginning  in  1930. 

First  Ambassador  of  Argentina  to  Peru. — Senor  don  Jacinto 
L.  Villegas,  the  first  .:Vrgentine  Ambassador  to  Peru,  arrived  in  Lima 
on  May  9,  1928,  to  take  up  his  new  post  in  the  city  where  he  began 
his  diplomatic  career.  The  Argentine  Legation  in  Lima  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  embassy  in  the  latter  part  of  1927. 

VENEZUELA 

Statue  of  Henry  Clay. — Official  announcement  of  the  action 
taken  by  the  United  States  Government  on  February  24,  1927,  when 
a  sum  of  $41,000  was  voted  by  Congress  for  the  erection  of  a  statue 
of  Henry  Clay  in  the  city  of  Caracas,  was  made  the  Government  of 
Venezuela  by  the  Charge  d ’Affaires  of  the  United  States  in  Caracas 
on  April  16,  1928.  The  Venezuelan  Government  signified  its  willing¬ 
ness  to  accept  the  statue,  which  will  form  a  fitting  complement  to 
that  of  Sim6n  Bolfvar  presented  the  people  of  the  United  States  by 
Venezuela  on  April  19,  1921. 
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BOLIVIA 

Uetiort  on  the  commerce  and  industries  of  Bolivia,  for  May,iy28 

1928 

June  8 

C.  H.  Butler,  vice  consul  at 

La  Paz. 

BRAZIL  1 

The  M ayrink-Santos  extension  of  the  State  owned  Sorocabana  : 

■May  12 

C.  R.  Cameron,  consul  at  Sao 

Railroad.  I 

Delay  in  the  Sao  Paulo  railway  improvements . 

May  29 

Paulo. 

Do. 

Decrm  Xo.  7.37  of  June  1,  1928.  in  regard  to  the  building  of  the  | 

June  6 

Do. 

Riosinho-Quara  railway,  Parang.  | 

May,  1928,  review  of  Brazilian  commerce  and  industries . 

June  8 

Claude  I.  Dawson,  consul  gen- 

t 

Parana  State  Bank  loan  on  coffee,  timber  and  matd . 

June  9 

eral  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

C.  R.  Cameron. 

Highways  in  Perambuco  consular  district  (second  rejwt)  .... 

June  10 

Nathaniel  P.  Davis,  consul  at 

Formation  of  telephone  company  at  Ilheos,  Bahia . 

June  25 

Pernambuco. 

Joseph  F.  Burt,  vice  consul  at 

Bahia. 

CHILE 

Reimrt  on  commerce  and  industries  of  Punta  .arenas  consular 

•Apr.  25 

John  T.  Carvin,  vice  consul  a 

Punta  Arenas. 

district,  quarter  ended  March  31,  1928. 

CUBA 

Clarification  of  paragraphs  in  new  tariff . 

June  2 

J.  L.  Keena,  consul  general  at 

Review  of  construction  work  in  Habana  consular  district . 

June  7 

Habana. 

Do. 

Cuban  coffee  crop  in  1927... . . . 

June  12 

Do. 

Foreign  navigation  companies  subject  to  5%  profit  tax . 

June  13 

Do. 

Telephone  development  in  Cuba. . . . 

June  16 

Do. 

Do. 

Cuban  budget  for  fi.scal  year  1928-29 . 

June  21 

Do. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Completion  of  highway  extencling  from  Puerto  Plata  to  San- 

June  4 

William  B.  Lawton,  vice  con- 

tiago  de  los  Caballeros.  o|iened  June  2. 

ECUADOR 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  May,  1928 . 

1 

1  June  9 

sul  in  charge,  Santo  Domingo. 

W.  .Allen  Rhode,  vice  con.sul 

GUATEMALA 

Mav,  1928,  review  of  commerre  and  IndiLstries . 

i 

June  19 

at  Guayaquil. 

H.  Eric  Trammell,  vice  consul 

at  Guatemala  City. 

HAITI 

•Annual  re|)ort  on  commerce  and  industries  for  the  year  1927  .. 

May  31 

Samuel  W.  Honaker,  consul  at 

Port  au  Prince. 

HONDURAS 

May  review  of  commerce  and  industries... . . . 

June  I."! 

1  George  P.  Shaw,  consul  at 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries.  Ptierto  ('astilla  consuiar 

June  10 

Tt'gucigaliia. 

Winfield  H.  Scott,  vice  consul 

district,  calendar  year  1927. 

at  Puerto  Ca.stilla. 

MEXICO 

‘ 

Projecteil  .scheme  of  erecting  a  new  hotel  at  Monterrey,  an  im- 

July  5 

^  Henry  H.  Batch,  consul  at 

IKcrtant  touri.st  center,  after  the  Monterrey-l.aredo  highway 

Monterrey. 

is  fini.shed. 

1 

NICARAGUA 

1  Juarez. 

1 

Christian  T.  Stegar,  consul  at 

Corinto. 

PANAMA 

I{e|)ort  on  coninu'K'e  and  industries  for  May,  ItfJS. 


I  June  13  1!.  O.  Myers,  vice  wn.sul  at 

t  rananin  City. 
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PARAGVAY 

1928 

Commerce  and  industries  of  Paraguay,  first  quarter  of  192K.... 

PERU 

June  1 

Harvey  S.  Oerry,  vice  consul 
in  charge,  .Asuncion. 

Review  of  Peruvian  commerce  and  industries  for  May.  1928 _ 

SALVADOR 

June  4 

.Samuel  Reher,  jr..  vice  consul, 
Callao-Lima. 

Annual  review  of  El  Salvador  for  the  year  1927 . 

May  15 

S.  L.  Wilkinson,  vice  consul 
at  San  Salvador. 

Report  on  the  coniraerce  ami  industries  for  May _ _ 

June  4 

Do. 

Junt-Iion  of  El  Salvador-Ouatemala  Railways  will  he  roni- 
plete<l  early  in  the  coming  year. 

VENEZUELA 

June  14 

Do. 

.Annual  reiwt  of  the  Puerto  Cahello  consular  district,  for  the 
year  1927. 

May  .10 

(Jeorge  R.  Phelan,  vice  consul 
at  Puerto  Cahello. 

.A  free  port  with  bonded  warehouses,  etc.,  to  be  established  at 
Turiamo. 

June  15 

Legation. 

